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Preparatory Asian Regional Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation 


New Delhi, 27 October-8 November 1947 


The International Labour Organisation has from its inception 
given special attention to the improvement of conditions of work in 
Asian countries. An important step towards consolidating and rein- 
forcing its efforts was taken when the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office decided to include the convocation of a regional 
conference in Asia in the programme of work of the Organisation for 
the years immediately following the termination of the war. This Prepa- 
ratory Asian Regional Conference was held at New Delhi in October 
and November 1947. By the comprehensive nature of the agenda, the 
number and the influential character of the persons taking part in the 
proceedings, and the far-reaching nature of the conclusions reached, the 
Conference has aroused great interest in the Asian countries of the Far 
East in the work of the International Labour Organisation and has 
given impetus to the intensification of the Organisation’s activities in 
this region. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


|= proposal to hold an Asian Regional Conference was first made 

by the Indian workers’ delegate to the 14th Session of the 
International Labour Conference in 1930, in the form of a draft 
resolution, which, however, failed to be adopted by the Conference 
for want of a quorum. The Indian workers’ delegate to the next 
Session of the Conference in 1931 moved a similar resolution, which 
was adopted, but for various reasons it was not found possible to 
proceed with the proposal at that time. The proposal was again 
revived during the war years and accorded a favourable reception 
both at the New York Session of the Conference in 1941 and at the 
Fifth Session of the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body of 
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the International Labour Office held in London in 1942. Having 
regard to these developments, and to the social and economic 
repercussions of the war in Asian countries, the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office included the convocation of an 
Asian Regional Conference in the programme of work for the Organi- 
sation for the years immediately following the war, which the Office 
submitted to the 26th Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence held at Philadelphia in 1944.1. This proposal was welcomed 
by representatives of Asian countries at the Conference, and a 
resolution was adopted by the Conference requesting the Governing 
Body to take the necessary steps to give effect to it.2 The convoca- 
tion of such a conference while hostilities continued presented many 
difficulties, but shortly after the end of the war, at its 98th Session 
(Montreal, May 1946), the Governing Body accepted the invitations 
extended to it by the Indian and Chinese Government members, 
on behalf of their respective Governments, to hold a Preparatory 
Asian Regional Conference in India and the First Asian Regional 
Conference in China. The Governing Body also decided at its 99th 
Session (Montreal, September 1946) that a mission of officials of the 
International Labour Office should visit some of the Asian countries 
concerned as part of the preparations for the first of these two 
Conferences, with a view to verifying and amplifying, by discussion 
with local officials on the spot, the information contained in the 
draft reports that were being prepared by the Office. This step 
was deemed the more necessary because of the interruption of normal 
communications between the Office and Asian countries during the 
war years. The mission, which was one of the largest sent out by the 
Office, visited China, India, Siam, Burma, Ceylon, Indo-China, the 
Malayan Union, the Philippines and Singapore. It has been generally 
recognised that this mission served a most useful purpose not only 
by elaborating the information contained in the draft reports and 
bringing it up to date, but also by preparing the way for a conference 
of the International Labour Organisation at which a number of 
countries were represented for the first time. The mission was also 
useful in enabling officials of the Office to acquire a direct know- 
ledge of conditions in Asian countries—an experience which will be 
very useful to them in their work. 

At its 102nd Session (Geneva, June 1947) the Governing Body 
decided that the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference should open 
at New Delhi on 27 October 1947. 





1 Cf. International Labour Conference, 26th Session, Philadelphia, 1944 : First 
Item on the Agenda: Future Policy, Programme and Status of the International 
Labour Organisation (1.L.0O., Montreal, 1944), pp. 81-90. 

2 Cf. International Labour Conference, 26th Session, Philadelphia, 1944: 
Record of Proceedings (1.L.0., Montreal, 1944), pp. 216 and 413. 
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PREPARATORY ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Governing Body decided at its 98th Session (Montreal, 1946) 
that the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference should be tripartite 
in character and that invitations to send delegations to the Con- 
ference should be addressed to the three Asian States Members of the 
Organisation—China, India and Siam—as well as to the other 
two States Members in the Far Eastern region—Australia and New 
Zealand. It was further decided that an invitation should be extended 
to the Commonwealth of the Philippines, which is a member of the 
United Nations. 

The Governing Body also deemed it essential to approach the 
metropolitan countries concerned, with a view to securing the repre- 
sentation at the Conference of the more important non-metropolitan 
territories in the region, in view of the size of the area and popu- 
lation of these territories, the very large measure of local autonomy 
enjoyed by them in the determination of labour policy and the far- 
reaching economic and social effects on them of the war. 

Accordingly, after consultations with the metropolitan Govern- 
ments concerned, it was decided that Burma, Ceylon, the Malayan 
Union and Singapore should be represented at the Conference by 
separate delegations from these territories, and invitations were 
addressed to them through the United Kingdom Government. It 
was also decided to address a collective invitation through the 
President of the French Republic, President of the French Union, 
to the French Union as a whole, and to Cambodia, Laos, Cochin- 
China, Viet-Nam and the French Establishments in India and New 
Caledonia, it being understood that these various parts of the French 
Union might send separate delegations where possible. As to Indo- 
nesia, it was agreed that the Netherlands Union as a whole would 
be represented, as at other international conferences, and that in 
the composition of the delegation the regional character of the Con- 
ference would be taken into account. 

The Governing Body also decided that an invitation to send a 
delegation to the Conference should be addressed to the United 
Kingdom Government to secure the representation of British in- 
terests in Asia and the Far East not otherwise represented, and that 
invitations to send observer delegations should be addressed to 
the United States of America, in view of the important part played 
by that country in the war in Asia and the need for American assis- 
tance in the economic and social development of the region, and to 
Nepal, on account of its situation and close connection with some 
of the important countries in the region. 
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Subsequently, invitations were also extended to Afghanistan and 
to Pakistan when this latter State came into being as a result of the 
political developments in India in the summer of 1947. 

The Conference was attended by a delegation from the Governing 
Body consisting of the Chairman, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, 
Mr. ©. Rhodes Smith, Mr. D. 8. Erulkar, Mr. A. G. Fennema, 
Mr. F. Yllanes Ramos, Mr. P. M. Butler and Mr. N. M. Joshi, and 
delegations from Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
France, Cambodia, Cochin-China, French Establishments in India 
and New Caledonia, Laos, the United Kingdom, India, the Malayan 
Union, the Netherlands (Indonesia), New Zealand, Pakistan, Siam 
and Singapore. There were, in addition, observer delegations 
from the United States of America and Nepal, two representatives 
of the United Nations, and one representative of the Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organisation. 

The members of the Conference included Mahn Wim Maung, 
Minister for Industry and Labour in the Government of Burma, 
(subsequently replaced by U Win, High Commissioner for Burma 
in India); Mr. Tran-Van Hue, Minister for Labour and Social Affairs, 
Cochin-China ; Mr. Thao Kou Abhay, Minister of Justice, Laos ; 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Minister for Industry and Supply 
in the Government of India; Mr. Z. Husain, High Commissioner for 
Pakistan in India, as well as several Ministers of Indian provinces 
and States. 

The total membership of the Conference was 223, composed as 
follows: six members of the Governing Body delegation ; 37 Govern- 
ment delegates (including two observer delegates from the United 
States of America and one observer delegate from Nepal) ; 65 Govern- 
ment advisers (including two from the United States of America) ; 
16 employers’ delegates ; 32 employers’ advisers ; 16 workers’ dele- 
gates; 36 workers’ advisers; and 15 representatives of Indian 
provinces and States. Two special representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India also attended. 


AGENDA 


The agenda of the New Delhi Conference determined by the 
Governing Body at its 98th Session (Montreal, 1946) was as follows : 


(1) Problems of social security ; 


(2) Labour policy in general, including the enforcement of labour 
measures ; 


(3) Programme of action over a period of years for the enforce- 
ment of social standards embodied in the Conventions and Recom- 
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mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference but 
not yet ratified or accepted by the countries concerned ; and 


(4) The general economic background of social policy, including 
problems of industrialisation. 


In accordance with the usual practice, reports prepared by the 
International Labour Office on these four questions as well as a 
Report of the Director-General were submitted to the Conference. 
The Report of the Director-General dealt especially with the question 
of the co-ordination of the regional activities of the International 
Labour Organisation with its general activities. 

The Office report on the first item on the agenda dealt with 
social security as an objective of social policy, the existing social 
security provisions in various Asian countries, the development of 
income security and medical care services, the basic issues of policy 
concerning social insurance and social assistance, and the organisa- 
tion of medical care. 

A comprehensive survey of labour policy in Asian countries, 
in respect of such questions as the position of the primary producer, 
the development of co-operative organisations, industrial employ- 
ment, the employment of children and young persons, the employ- 
ment of women, conditions of work in industry, industrial relations, 
and the enforcement of labour measures, was attempted in the 
report on the second item on the agenda. 

The report on the third item of the agenda consisted of a brief 
review of the extent to which the various Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference have 
affected social legislation in the countries of Asia. 

A general consideration of the present stage of economic develop- 
ment in Asian countries, with an analysis of some of the main pressing 
problems, was the theme of the report on the fourth item on the 
agenda, which dealt with such topics as income and productivity, 
agricultural and plantation economy, traditional and modern 
industries, economic effects of the war, ways and means of increasing 
productivity and income, the population question and some inter- 
national aspects of the economic development of the region. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference unanimously elected Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister 
of Labour in the Government of India, as its president. Although 





1 Notes on these reports appeared in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 519. 
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Mr. Jagjivan Ram had not yet fully recovered from the injuries he 
sustained in an aeroplane accident while returning a few months 
before from the 30th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (Geneva), he fulfilled his duties with patience and an 
unaffected sincerity that won him the confidence and esteem of all 
three groups of the Conference. 

The following were elected vice-presidents: Mr. Pao Hua-kuo, 
Director of the Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection in the 
Chinese Ministry of Social Affairs; Mr. L. Cresson, President of 
the Manufacturers’ Association, Singapore; and Mr. A. M. Malik, 
President of the Eastern Pakistan Trade Union Federation. 

The Conference held 14 plenary sittings, at which the Director- 
General’s report and the report on the economic background of 
social policy were discussed. It appointed a selection committee, 
of which Mr. S. Lall, Indian Government member, was elected 
chairman, and Mr. B. Ponniah, Ceylon Government member, reporter. 
The Conference also set up three committees to consider the first 
three items on the agenda. The chairmen and reporters of these 
committees were respectively : Mr. Fang I-chi, Government member, 
China, and Mr. K. Mujtaba, Government member, Pakistan (com- 
mittee on social security); Mahn Wim Maung, Government member, 
Burma (succeeded by Mr. G. L. Nanda, Government member, 
India), and Mr. Hah Hsungwen, Government member, China (com- 
mittee on labour policy); and Mr. E. B. Taylor, Government 
member, New Zealand, and Mr. Djang Tien-kai, Government 
member, China (committee on programme of action in respect of 
the third item on the agenda). 


ADMISSION OF PAKISTAN TO THE ORGANISATION 


The Conference was held in the Council House at New Delhi, 
where, about two months before, the Indian Constituent Assembly 
had met to draft a new Constitution for the Indian Union which 
came into being on 15 August 1947. The proceedings on the opening 
day were attended by several Ministers and senior officials of the 
Government of India and members of the diplomatic corps. These 
proceedings were marked by an inspiring address from the Indian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, immediately after the 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office had formally declared the Conference open. This address 
set the keynote to the entire proceedings of the Conference—the 
importance of determined efforts to promote social justice in the 
present phase of social and political evolution in Asian countries 
and the role of the International Labour Organisation in. assisting 
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these countries in the pursuit of that ideal. A communication was 
received by the President during the Conference from the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office to the effect that Pakistan 
had formally accepted the obligations of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation in accordance with paragraph 3 
of Article 1 of the Constitution and had consequently become a 
member of the Organisation from 31 October 1947. The Conference 
extended a warm welcome to Pakistan. 


DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL AND THE 
REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL POLICY 


The discussion on the Report of the Director-General and the 
report on the economic background of social policy occupied five 
plenary sittings of the Conference. In all, 23 speakers took part : 
nine Government delegates, five employers’ delegates, six workers’ 
delegates, two special representatives of the delegation of the 
Government of India and one representative of Indian States. 

The discussion ranged over a wide variety of topics, and several 
statements of general interest were made. Mahn Wim Maung, 
Minister of Industry and Labour in the Government of Burma, 
stated that the Government of Burma intended to apply for member- 
ship of the International Labour Organisation as soon as the impend- 
ing constitutional changes in that country were completed. 
Mr. M. W. H. De Silva, Government delegate, Ceylon, made a 
similar statement regarding Ceylon. Mr. Pao Hua-kuo, Govern- 
ment delegate, China, extended an invitation on behalf of the 
Chinese Government to hold the first session of the Asian Regional 
Conference in China in 1949. 

Several speakers availed themselves of the opportunity to give 
accounts of existing social and economic conditions in their respective 
countries, and called attention to such matters as social legislation, 
the development of trade union organisation and the co-operative 
movement and schemes for promoting social welfare at present 
under consideration. The need for industrialisation was emphasised 
as well as the several problems associated with it. Some speakers 
referred to the necessity for close collaboration among all the 
parties for increasing production. 

Many speakers emphasised the importance of agriculture and 
cottage industries in the economies of Asian countries. The view 
was expressed that the International Labour Organisation had as 





_' For the text of this address, see Provisional Record, No. 5, Preparatory 
ey Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation, New 
i, 1947. 
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yet given scant attention to the conditions of agricultural workers, 
and that adequate representation had not been accorded to them 
at the Conference. It was observed that no substantial progress 
could be made in the improvement of the social and economic 
conditions of agricultural workers unless prevailing agricultural 
techniques and land tenure systems were reformed. The Conference 
adopted a resolution inviting the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to consider the question of securing adequate repre- 
sentation for agricultural workers and workers engaged in cottage 
industries at regional conferences in Asia. 

Many speakers stated that the International Labour Organisation 
had achieved much in the past and the discussion showed that there 
was widespread and genuine satisfaction that such a conference 
was being held. The speeches left no doubt that the Organisation 
had an important contribution to make in the promotion of social 
welfare in Asia. Several speakers considered that the Organisation 
had hitherto devoted insufficient attention to the continent of 
Asia, in which, it was pointed out, some 60 per cent. of the world’s 
total population is crowded. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru remarked, for 
instance, in his address on the opening day, that “ ... inevitably 
perhaps, the attention of this Organisation has been concentrated 
—probably more than the facts of geography warranted—on prob- 
lems other than Asian problems”. The speakers were unanimous 
in expressing the hope that the New Delhi Conference would mark 
a change in the orientation of the I.L.0. 

The absence of delegations from certain countries, such as Indo- 
nesia, Viet-Nam, Korea and Japan, was widely remarked on, and 
several speakers expressed the hope that these countries would be 
able to participate in the succeeding regional conferences. 

Several speakers commented that the Conference was being 
held at a very opportune time, when several Asian countries had 
just assumed, or were about to assume, responsibility for their 
own affairs, and would be free to shape their own economic and 
social policies. Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour in the Govern- 
ment of India, said in his presidential address : 

Thus we meet more or less as a family of free people in this the first international 
conference to be held on Asian soil. I consider it a happy augury that this Confer- 


ence should coincide with a radical phase of transformation in Asia, which is fast 
coming into its own. 


There was a general determination to tackle the vast problems 
facing the various countries, to raise national incomes and standards 
of living, and to narrow the gap which existed between them and 
the economically more developed countries of the West. Such 
progress, it was felt, would be not only in the interests of the Asian 
countries concerned, but also in the interests of world peace and 
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prosperity. The need for increased production and planned dis- 
tribution in Asian countries was particularly stressed. 

Although the regional approach was welcomed and its importance 
recognised by the Conference—as may be seen from some of the 
resolutions adopted—it was at the same time appreciated that such 
an approach was complementary to, and in no way a substitute 
for, the international approach to labour questions. Regional 
co-operation was merely a step towards international co-operation, 
and was designed to further it. Several speakers indicated the growing 
need for closer collaboration and co-operation between the countries 
of Asia and those of the West, and expressed the hope that the 
economically developed countries would provide material and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. 


REPLY OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


In replying to the debate on the Report of the Director-General 
and on the report on the economic background of social policy, 
the Secretary-General of the Conference, Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, expressed the 
grateful appreciation of the Office to the Government of India and 
particularly to the Ministry of Labour for the assistance provided 
by them in the preparations for the Conference. He said that 
the Organisation might have been unduly European in outlook in 
the past and suggested that it could extend its activities in Asia 
by such means as sending missions, convening conferences and 
committees and holding meetings in Asia from time to time. He 
informed the Conference that the recruitment of Asian nationals 
to the staff of the Office was receiving adequate attention, and that 
it was intended to establish a network of correspondents in the 
countries of Asia and to reinforce the staffs of the I.L.0. branch 
offices in Asia. He also stated that the Office appreciated the import- 
ance of agriculture and cottage industries in the economies of Asian 
countries and would address itself to the task of working out appro- 
priate methods for dealing with the social problems of agricultural 
producers and workers engaged in cottage industries. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
The Conference adopted 23 resolutions. 


Social Security. 


The resolution on social security emphasised the urgent need 
for the introduction of social security schemes in Asian countries, 
and recommended that income security should be provided through 
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social insurance financed by Governments, employers and workers, 
medical care being provided by a public medical care service without 
contribution conditions or the imposition of a means test. 


Labour Policy. 


The Conference adopted several resolutions dealing with various 
aspects of labour policy. These resolutions recommended, in the 
main, the development of employment services, including the 
extension of technical and vocational training facilities, the elimin- 
ation of recruiting contractors, the furthering of coliective agree- 
ments, and regular family budget enquiries. In outlining measures 
for the protection of children and young workers—an item of special 
interest in Asia—the Conference recommended the expansion of 
compulsory free education, with a planned development of educa- 
tional facilities, the establishment of a network of free technical 
and vocational schools, the regulation of apprenticeship, the abolition 
of child labour in non-industrial occupations, the regulation of 
hours of work and of night work for young workers, and the establish- 
ment of welfare services for young workers. The resolution concerning 
the employment of women and maternity protection recommended 
the establishment of créches and nurseries, the free provision of 
milk and layettes, the provision of safeguards against the effects 
of arduous work, the provision of separate washrooms and other 
facilities, the expansion of vocational training and basic educational 
facilities, and the recognition of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. In respect of rural labour, the Conference recommended the 
eradication of forced labour and agricultural servitude, the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the aboriginal tribes and untouchable 
castes, the study of land tenure problems, the enactment of legis- 
lation to improve the conditions of plantation workers, and the 
development, wherever possible, of small-scale domestic and handi- 
craft industries. The Conference also recommended the develop- 
ment of co-operative organisations for improving the conditions of 
agricultural and cottage-industry workers, as well as of industrial 
workers. 

The Conference attached particular importance to the effective 
application of the principle of freedom of association, the main- 
tenance of an adequate system of labour inspection, the preparation 
of national programmes of action in respect of labour policy, the 
extension of the scope of labour legislation and the progressive 
implementation in the region of the standards laid down in the 
international labour Conventions and Recommendations. The 
Conference recommended that international labour Conventions and 
Recommendations should be submitted to the competent national 
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or local authorities, including the appropriate authorities in the 
non-metropolitan territories represented at the Conference, in a 
manner which would enable adequate consideration to be given 
to their provisions. 


Co-operation between Employers and Workers. 


The Conference called upon Governments to consider the setting 
up of tripartite organisations in their respective countries, with 
committees to deal with special problems, to promote measures for 
improving the conditions of workers and increasing production in 
industry, and to advise the Governments on matters of labour and 
economic policy, including the measures necessary to implement 
decisions of international and regional conferences and industrial 
committees of the International Labour Organisation. The urgent 
need for increasing production and for securing close co-operation 
between employers and workers to achieve this end was expressed 
in one resolution. In another resolution the Conference emphasised 
the importance of securing proper conditions of life and work for 
Asian seafarers. 


Attainment of Social Objectives of the I.L.0. 


The Conference further adopted a resolution concerning the 
economic policies necessary for the attainment in Asia of the social 
objectives of the International Labour Organisation. It recom- 
mended the provision of industrial employment for the surplus 
agricultural population, the expansion of agricultural production, 
the fair distribution of agricultural income, fair terms of exchange 
for the export of primary products, capital formation, the checking 
of inflation, measures necessary for a sound and balanced industrial 
development, and international assistance and collaboration. 


Japan and the I.L.0. 


The Conference requested the Governing Body to consider the 
advisability of communicating through the appropriate channels 
to the Japanese Government the decisions and documents of the 
Conference, of authorising the Director-General to discuss with 
the appropriate authorities the desirability of sending to Japan a 
fact-finding mission of the Office, and of examining at an appropriate 
time the desirability of readmitting Japan to the Organisation. 
The Conference also pointed out the dangers of dumping and the 
desirability of taking steps to see that future industrial develop- 
ment in Japan would not lead to dumping. 
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I.L.0. Assistance to Asian Countries. 


The Conference also recommended the preparation of various 
technical studies by the International Labour Office and the pro- 
vision of technical assistance by it to Asian countries. By a resolution 
on the intensification of the Asian work of the International Labour 
Organisation, it requested the Governing Body to convene an Asian 
Regional Conference in China in 1949, to authorise the Director- 
General to arrange a mission to be sent to various Asian countries 
to prepare for such a Conference, to arrange a series of meetings of 
technical experts from Asian countries!, to arrange for meetings 
of the International Labour Conference, the Governing Body, the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee, the Joint Maritime Commission 
and appropriate industrial committees to be held in Asian countries 
from time to time, to reinforce the research staffs of the Chinese 
and Indian Branch Offices and to establish a network of branch 
offices and correspondents in other Asian countries, to extend the 
facilities for giving appropriate assistance to Asian Governments, 
to arrange for the publication of the decisions of the Conference in 
appropriate Asian languages, to resume and extend the publica- 
tion in Asian languages of selected publications of the Office, to 
draw the attention of the Director-General to the importance 
attached to the recruitment of an adequate number of nationals of 
Asian countries to the staff of the Office and to consider the advis- 
ability of constituting an Asian Advisory Committee and of authoris- 
ing the Director-General to establish a small co-ordinating secretariat 
to facilitate the implementation of this programme. 


CONCLUSION 


It is generally agreed that the New Delhi Conference was most 
successful. It met at a time when most Asian countries were passing 
through a difficult time of political and social change and economic 
adjustment caused by the war. If the Conference was successful 
in spite of these difficulties, it was so because all the members were 
unanimous in their desire to express their appreciation of the work 
of the International Labour Organisation and in their desire that 
its activities should be extended to Asia in the fullest possible 
measure. The large number of resolutions adopted by the Conference 
provides a programme of such activity for many years. A feature 
of the New Delhi Conference was the desire shown by the Asian 





* In other resolutions the Conference requested the Governing Body to convene 
regional meetings of experts on social security, statistics, co-operation, and labour 
inspection. 
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representatives that a concerted international effort should be made 
to raise social standards in Asia. They not only expressed their 
readiness to receive assistance from the countries which are in a 
position to help in respect of social and economic progress in Asia, 
but went on to indicate their determination to make their own 
contribution to international solidarity. That the International 
Labour Organisation is fully alive to the importance of social and 
economic development in Asia is shown by the convocation of the 
New Delhi Conference by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office ; but it was clearly necessary that accredited represen- 
tatives of the Asian countries should themselves determine what 
their future social policy should be. In this respect, perhaps more 
than in any other, the New Delhi Conference served a most useful 


purpose. 





Vocational Guidance in Sweden 


by 
Ejnar NEYMARK - 


Chief of the Vocational Guidance Division, Swedish State Employment 
Board 


The following article by a prominent vocational guidance worker in 
Sweden is the fifth of a series of studies appearing in the Review on 
the working of vocational guidance in various countries. It will be 
recalled that the publication of this series was undertaken in view of the 
forthcoming discussion of the subject by the International Labour 
Conference. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


igen the passing of the Employment Act of 1934, little progress 

was made in Sweden with the organisation of vocational gui- 
dance. Some attempts at organisation had been made previously, it 
is true; in 1918 a regulation respecting continuation schools required 
that teachers, co-operating with the employment services, should 
arrange for schoolchildren to have appropriate guidance in their 
choice of an occupation and help in securing employment ; in 1928 
the Riksdag granted rather modest subsidies to employment offices 
for the purpose of providing better services for young persons in 
need of employment and advice; and in 1929 the Social Affairs 
Board and the Board of Education issued a joint circular which 
called for co-operation between the schools and employment services 
in matters of vocational guidance and made a number of valuable 
suggestions. Owing to lack of interest, however, and the passive 
attitude adopted by the national authorities, there was little practical 
result from these beginnings. 





1 Cf. “ Vocational Guidance in New Zealand”, by R. WINTERBOURN, Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 383-407 ; “ Vocational Gui- 
dance for Juveniles in the United Kingdom”, by H.M.D. Parker, idem, Vol. 
LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pe. 15-25 ; “ Vocational Guidance in Belgium ”, 
by E. Loser, idem, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, pp. 187-204 ; and “ Vocational 
Guidance in the United States ”, by Dr. Harry A. JacEr, idem, Vol. LVII, No. 4, 
Apr. 1948, pp. 300-314. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SWEDEN 


The 1934 Employment Exchanges Act. 


The Employment Exchanges Act of 1934, however, opened up 
altogether new possibilities of development, both for employment 
services as a whole and for the special branches which were to deal 
with the vocational guidance and placing of young persons. Among 
other improvements, the local authorities could now count on a more 
generous subsidy. 

The difficulties of the period of unemployment and depression of 
the late ’ twenties and early ’ thirties had at least one good effect— 
the value of a more constructive and positive employment policy 
was appreciated. As regards young persons, the harm done by the 
neglect of vocational training was realised, and from several quarters 
measures were called for to establish a more rationalised training 
system ; naturally there was occasion to reflect also on the import- 
ance of vocational guidance. During the ’ thirties there steadily 
developed a demand for more efficiently organised vocational 
guidance, which found expression not only in schools and employment 
services, but also in trade union circles and among women’s and youth 
organisations. The Riksdag discussed the problem in 1938 and 
decided to establish a committee on “ the most appropriate method 
of centralising information for the purpose of juvenile vocational 
guidance ” ; but the proposal made by this committee in 1939 was 
never discussed by the Riksdag ; the second World War was im- 
minent, and even neutral Sweden had other matters to consider. 


The Employment Market Commission. 


However, the Employment Market Commission, an emergency 
authority which assumed control of the public employment service 
in 1940 when the service was provisionally nationalised, realised the 
importance of organising as soon as possible a rational juvenile 
service including vocational guidance. The Commission therefore 
appointed in 1941.a psychologist experienced in vocational guidance 
work.? 

As an emergency body, required to deal in various ways with the 
crisis in the employment market caused by the war and the necessary 
defence arrangements, the Commission had fairly extensive powers 
and resources. It was thus possible to start comprehensive organi- 
sational work, intended not only to render employment services 
more effective as a whole, but also to lay the foundation for rational 
organised juvenile vocational guidance on a national scale. This 
organisational work, which continued throughout the war years, 
may be said to have been concluded on 1 January 1948, when the 





1 The author of the present article. 
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employment services were nationalised on a definitive basis and the 
Commission (now the State Employment Board) became a permanent 
Government institution. As regards placement and vocational 
guidance for young persons (and certain other special tasks), however, 
the placement scheme is still of a provisional character. 


THE IMMEDIATE BACKGROUND 


The fundamental purpose was to ensure that vocational guidance 
services should not only give background information and help 
young persons to be clear about their own aptitudes and interests, 
but should also give more direct and practical help in the placing 
and training of young persons, having regard to the plans made on 
the basis of their aptitudes and of the guidance given. 

The experience gained from the mass unemployment of young 
persons of the late ’ twenties and early ’ thirties remained only too 
fresh in Swedish minds, and there was full realisation of the un- 
regulated position of training in many occupations ; of the limited 
training possibilities for young persons in some districts; of the 
extent to which local employment is dependent on single trades or 
market fluctuations; of the sharp competition which must be 
expected for entry into certain trades or courses of study ; of the 
difficulties encountered by some classes of young persons (the 
disabled, the maladjusted, the economically or socially unfortunate, 
etc.) in finding themselves appropriate training or employment ; of 
the frequent temptation to remain too long in jobs which offer good 
pay but few chances of training or promotion ; and of the fact that, 
despite advice regarding aptitudes and choice of occupation, careers 
are in many cases determined by pure chance unless the vocational 
guidance services have an opportunity to intervene in a direct and 
practical way. 

It was considered most appropriate to attach vocational guidance 
structurally to the employment services, since these were gradually 
to be provided with special juvenile departments. This view was jus- 
tified for other reasons also; the joint organisation of vocational 
guidance and placement, it was thought, would in a simple and 
natural manner enable the employment services to obtain the 
necessary broader understanding of the various possibilities of 
study and training and to keep up to date their knowledge of de- 
velopments in the various occupations ; secondly it would facilitate 
the use of vocational guidance as a means of employment market 
planning if that should prove necessary ; and thirdly the public 
employment services had now been given a much more powerful 
organisational structure and far wider possibilities for development 
into an integrated system covering the whole country at all levels. 
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In each of the 25 provinces in which the country is divided, the 
employment services had been grouped under a single body (the 
Provincial Employment Board), with the State Employment Board 
as the central institution ; there were fairly wide possibilities of 
inter-provincial collaboration. There is a main office in each province, 
with full-time branch offices and part-time local offices and agencies 
under its authority. The number of employment offices of various 
sorts in the country is now 257, including 25 main offices, 170 branch 
offices and 62 local offices ; the number of agents is about 1,000. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


The central organ of the national vocational guidance system * 
is the State Employment Board, which has a special Vocational 
Guidance Division. 


Work of the Central Organisation. 


The functions centrally performed may be summarised as follows : 


(a) the planning and direction of field work regarding both 
organisational questions and methods of work ; 


(6) consultation with other central bodies dealing with the 
education and training of young persons ; 


(c) supervision by means of tours or inspections, reports, etc. ; 


(d) the instruction and training of field workers by means of 
courses, conferences, written instructions and other means ; 


(e) the provision of appropriate material to the local bodies and 
the preparation of new material, to ensure that local bodies keep 
abreast of developments ; the organisation of various special enquiries 
relating to vocational guidance (forecasts of the employment situa- 
tion, summaries of current tendencies regarding choice of a trade, 
etc.) ; 

(f) consultation with teachers, doctors, youth leaders, social 
welfare officials, etc., so as to increase their understanding of the 
objects and methods of vocational guidance and to enable them to 
give effective help ; 


(g) assistance to the local vocational guidance bodies by placing 
special experts at their disposal when necessary (this applies parti- 


1 In Sweden almost all vocational guidance of a methodical character is natio- 
nally organised. The women’s association (the Frederika Bremer Association) has 
established a number of advisory offices for girls who need information on choice 
of trade and training questions ; its activity, however, is of relatively modest scope. 
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cularly to guidance in the upper secondary schools) and by arranging 
for direct replies, by post or through radio programmes, to enquiries 
on matters relating to choice of vocation and training received from 
young persons in outlying districts. 

The duties of the central organisation include work on behalf of 
persons partially unfit for employment, organised by a special 
section of the Vocational Guidance Division. About 15 officials 
are employed in this section, which plans and supervises field acti- 
vities for the disabled ; this work is still in course of development, 
but has already achieved considerable importance. 

About 30 other officials are at present employed in the Vocational 
Guidance Division. Some perform various administrative duties ; 
others act as consultants on special subjects or as inspectors ; the 
third group is mainly engaged on various kinds of research and 
compilation work. 

The second of these groups includes the officials who advise on 
school questions ; there is one for elementary and one for secondary 
schools. These officials are required to maintain permanent contact 
both with the central school authorities and with the various 
teachers’ organisations, to follow developments in school and edu- 
cational matters and to take part in teachers’ conferences, continua- 
tion courses and the work of teachers’ training colleges.' 

The Division also includes experts on medical and psychological 
questions related to vocational guidance. Psychological knowledge 
is used in determining methods of work, training field personnel, 
organising co-operation with psychological institutions charged with 
the testing of aptitudes, etc., and in the analysis and classification 
of trades, types of employment and the possibilities of training 
according to the personal qualifications required in each case. This 
last function requires medical knowledge too, and this is also required 
in the organisation of co-operation with the doctors who take part 
in vocational guidance work. 

A fairly large proportion of the personnel of the Division is 
engaged on research, compilation and drafting of various kinds, to 
provide the local bodies with the necessary information and material 
for their work. 


Occupational index. One operation now proceeding is the prepa- 
ration of an occupational index which when complete will comprise 
some 600 pages of description of the various trades, giving informa- 





1 At an earlier stage there were two advisory committees attached to the central 
vocational guidance authority, which included representatives of elementary school 
teachers’ and secondary school teachers’ organisations respectively. Their future 
is not yet decided ; they will probably be replaced by one co ttee, with some 

in composition. 
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tion in each case on the type of work, number of establishments and 
workers in the different branches, employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations, physical and psychological requirements, training, chances 
of promotion, economic conditions, the future of the trade, and publi- 
cations available. The material for this index is obtained by a study 
of publications, by interviews and meetings, and by observation and 
analysis at workplaces. About half the index is now ready, but its 
completion is likely to take some years yet. In fact, of course, this 
work is never finished, since the information on various points 
(statistics, training, economic conditions, prospects, etc.) must be 
constantly altered and supplemented. At present the index is dis- 
tributed to the employment offices but in the future it is expected 
that it will be possible to send it also to schools, libraries and other 
public institutions. 

As a supplement to the occupational index, up-to-date news is 
now prepared on conditions in various trades, the employment 
situation, schools and courses, conditions of entry into various forms 
of training, etc. 


Pamphlets. A review of vocational schools is also prepared 
annually in pamphlet form ; this contains information on the objec- 
tives, time-tables, conditions of entry and fees of the various training 
establishments in the country. Another pamphlet, prepared for dis- 
tribution among upper secondary schools and revised annually, con- 
tains information on the various types of training, open to pupils who 
have matriculated. A third pamphlet, on the subject of choosing 
a trade, deals with the choice of an occupation from the standpoint 
of aptitudes and interest and is intended mainly for pupils of elemen- 
tary and continuation schools. All these pamphlets, which are made 
to look as attractive as possible, are provided free of charge, as are 
also other publications prepared for young persons and their parents. 
In view of the fact that choice of a trade and training is for most 
people an economic problem, the central authority has prepared 
summaries of the various possibilities relating to loans and allow- 
ances made by national and local authorities and other organisa- 
tions. 

A special “ distribution centre ” collects prospectuses from about 
230 vocational training institutions throughout the country and 
distributes them to the local offices. 


Radio letter box. A “ radio letter box ” for questions related 
to choice of vocation has been established in co-operation with the 
broadcasting service. In this way it is possible to supply information 
and advice to young persons living in outlying areas, to whom other 
vocational guidance facilities are not accessible. In 1947, the Divi- 
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sion answered about 1,200 letters received through this service, some 
in writing and others in a weekly radio talk. 

By means of this device, the central office is in a position to 
collaborate more directly in the work of vocational guidance. There 
has been special occasion for this in connection with the organisation 
of vocational guidance in upper secondary schools. For this work, 
the central office has not at its disposal a sufficient number of pro- 
perly qualified “ field ” officials. The problem is solved by the 
central office consultant for secondary schools, with a number of 
assistant consultants also appointed by the central office, acting 
also as travelling vocational guidance officers for upper secondary 
schools. 


Work of the Local Bodies. 


The duties allotted to the local bodies are as follows : 


(1) to make the young person aware, at an early stage, of the 
importance of choosing an occupation and of undertaking voca- 
tional training ; 


(2) to explain what occupations and forms of training are 
available and what the requirements and prospects are in each 
case ; 


(3) to help the young person to determine clearly his own apti- 
tudes, interests and needs and in general his position as regards 
choice of an occupation ; 


(4) in cases where this choice appears definitely unreasonable 
because of material factors, to advise against it and to put forward 
alternative possibilities (in other circumstances also such inter- 
vention may be justified, but only exceptionally may the young 
person be influenced in any special direction when he makes his 
choice) ; 


(5) after the decision has been made, to help in a more precise 
formulation of plans, to call attention to the most suitable course 
of study and to give other practical advice and information ; 


(6) in most cases, sooner or later, to aid the young person in a 
more material sense by finding him a suitable opening, to establish 
contact for him with a trade school, secure financial support in 
some form, and act on his behalf when required ; 


(7) in appropriate cases, to maintain subsequent contact with 
the young person and supervise his progress until it is clear that 
this is satisfactory. 
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There is a special department for vocational guidance and 
juvenile placement at the main employment office in each pro- 
vince. This department is required not only to engage in vocational 
guidance and placement in the town where it is established, but 
also to act as an organising centre for all vocational guidance work 
done by the employment service in the province. At the larger 
branch offices, special departments for the vocational guidance and 
placing of juveniles have also been established but these are directed 
by the provincial centre. At many other branch offices a part-time 
“contact man” has been appointed ; some suitable person in the 
locality (usually a teacher) acts as an agent for the juvenile place- 
ment services and in this capacity helps the placement staff to 
deal with young persons seeking employment and advice, to organise 
collaboration with the schools, and to help in school vocational 
guidance work. The time so spent by these persons amounts 
usually to no more than a few hours a week but increases con- 
siderably towards the end of the school year. Throughout 
the country 115 full-time and about 130 part-time officials are 
now engaged on juvenile placement and vocational guidance 
work. 

In addition, there is a field organisation with a staff of about 75, 
which has been built up for the special treatment of disabled persons. 
In the case of juveniles whose physical or psychological handicaps 
are such as to involve difficulties in placement and occupational 
adjustment, the juvenile employment services and their vocational 
guidance officers are responsible. In the case of older persons with 
such handicaps, it was considered necessary to establish a special 
branch inside the employment services, which would help the 
other officials of these services as regards placement and—in colla- 
boration with the appropriate public authorities, vocational training 
- establishments and social welfare institutions—would arrange for 
the necessary corrective training and preparation for employment. 
Naturally occasion also arises for vocational guidance and, in suitable 
cases, for collaboration with the staff of the juvenile employment 
service.! 


How THE SYSTEM WORKS 


The system operates partly in schools, partly in the armed 
forces (during compulsory service), partly by means of interviews 
at the employment offices, and partly through meetings of parents 
or members of various associations. 





1 Such collaboration is also necessary in the central organisation. 


a 
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Elementary Schools. 

Interest in vocational training at elementary and continuation 
schools has been increasing steadily. In several districts a memo- 
randum on the provision of vocational guidance, and more parti- 
cularly on the teacher’s part in it, has been prepared jointly by the 
elementary schools inspector and the director of the provincial 
employment office for distribution to teachers. Work in this field 
has also been discussed at conferences and teachers’ meetings. 

Co-operation by the teachers has included talks given to the top 
classes of elementary schools (and to some extent in continuation 
schools). Pupils are addressed on the coming need to choose an 
occupation and the means of appropriate vocational training ; they 
have to write an essay on some such subject as “My Future ” or 
to answer a number of questions concerning the choice of a trade 
drawn up in a questionnaire supplied by the vocational guidance 
authorities, which provides them with the opportunity of indicating 
their preferences and plans for the future. The pupils also read 
and discuss the pamphlet already mentioned on the choice of a trade. 
Thereupon the teacher perhaps gives the class some preparatory 
guidance particularly relating to possibilities of employment and 
training in the district itself ; or opens a discussion on some special 
problem of choice of vocation, talks with individuals who have 
special problems, and encourages pupils to apply to the employment 
services and vocational guidance offices for further information 
and help. In many cases the teacher takes his class on a visit to the 
employment office, or, in co-operation with the employment service, 
to various workplaces. Use is also made of the schools’ broadcasting 
service. In most cases also the teachers co-operate by supplying 
written or oral information concerning their pupils. 

The vocational guidance officers of the employment service, on 
their side, have given lectures to the top classes of schools. In some 
provinces different school districts have collaborated to enable 
pupils from smaller places to visit larger schools where vocational 
guidance officers are available. The object is to establish contact 
with pupils and to hold simple and conversational talks with them, 
usually followed by a question period and—if there is time—indi- 
vidual consultations for pupils with special problems. 

It is evident that vocational guidance conducted in such a simple 
manner cannot have any great effect. It can provide little more 
than a preparatory indication and an opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of those who will subsequently be responsible for 
vocational guidance. eal vocational guidance among children 
leaving elementary schools must as a rule occur at a later stage 
through continued contact with the vocational guidance officers 
of the employment service. 
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Secondary Schools. 


Vocational guidance in secondary schools is more deliberate. 
The pupils are somewhat older, the members of the top classes 
being as a rule 16-17 years of age in the middle schools, 17-18 years 
in girls’ schools and 19-20 in the upper secondary schools. 

The primary object of attention is the top class of each school ; 
but some attention must also be given to the classes in the middle 
and girls’ schools from which pupils may transfer to the upper 
secondary school, and the second classes in the four-year upper 
secondary school (or first class in the three-year upper secondary 
school) where pupils select the combination of subjects on which 
they wish to concentrate during the remainder of the course ; these 
choices are of importance also for the training which it is desired 
to take up after matriculation. 

The first step in vocational guidance in the secondary schools is 
to distribute the pamphlets already mentioned ; pupils and parents 
are expected to study them on their own. Pupils then have an 
opportunity to state their interests, future plans and problems in 
the form of written answers to the questionnaire concerning the 
choice of an occupation, of which there is a special form for upper 
secondary schools, another for girls’ and middle schools, and a third 
for peoples’ high schools. The statements are sent to the vocational 
guidance officers, who use them as a basis for a background talk to 
all the classes concerned ; the talk is adapted to the choice facing 
each class (whether to take the earlier leaving examination or to 
transfer to an upper secondary school ; or the choice between different 
occupations or courses of training after the final examination). 

Subsequently, when the vocational guidance officer has again 
examined the pupils’ statements and has received the headmaster’s 
and other teachers’ impressions on certain children, there is in most 
cases an individual interview. The time which can be allotted to 
each pupil has of course in many cases to be regrettably short ; but 
occasion is found to answer certain questions, to clear up points in 
doubt, and to help boys and girls in various ways towards a clearer 
view of themselves and their future. 

Lectures and individual interviews have also been arranged for 
parents and guardians of pupils, but they by no means always take 
the trouble to attend. 


Tle Juvenile Employment Offices. 


It is evident from the above description of vocational guidance 
work in the schools that no thorough treatment of each individual 
case is possible at that stage. Pupils are therefore encouraged to 
visit the juvenile employment office, where there is more possibility 
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of individual treatment. If there is no office in the neighbourhood, 
the process may perhaps be continued by correspondence, but the 
results will naturally be greater if the vocational guidance officer has 
an opportunity for more direct contact with the young person. 
Several visits are often required. 

Many of those who visit the juvenile employment office come in 
search of employment only, but a number of them prove to be 
badly in need of vocational guidance. 

Many older persons (over 18 years of age) also come to the juvenile 
employment offices for advice and information. These may be 
divided roughly into the following groups : 


(1) persons of the age of 18 to 20 years who after matriculating, 
or graduating from girls’ schools, find themselves faced with the 
choice of an occupation and training (adults who have completed 
the peoples’ high school course, passed examinations after study by 
correspondence, etc., fall into the same group) ; 


(2) persons who have postponed their final choice of an occu- 
pation until after completion of their first year of military service 
(20-21 years of age), or who have been in the armed forces on a long 
engagement ; 

(3) persons who have worked for years in an occupation but now 
desire to secure promotion or to become skilled workers and therefore 
need advice and information on the various possibilities of training ; 


(4) persons who have made a bad choice of an occupation or have 
been obliged to enter unsuitable employment and find that they 
must change their occupation after unsuccessfully attempting, 
perhaps for many years, to adjust themselves. 


(5) persons who, after perhaps years of occupation in their own 
homes, wish or are obliged to seek employment outside and have no 
suitable training ; 


(6) persons who, owing to sickness, injury, social maladjustment 
or external circumstance, have to change their employment and 
perhaps require retraining also. 


In such circumstances it has been impossible to limit the age of 
persons who may apply to the vocational guidance officers of the 
employment service ; in fact, 6 per cent. of those registered as seeking 
advice are over 25 years of age, and 26 per cent. are between 18 
and 25 years. 

Apart from the schools service, 20,000 persons (11,000 men and 
9,000 women) received individual guidance at the juvenile employ- 
ment offices during 1947. In many cases the guidance involved more 
than one interview. 
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METHODS USED 


It is difficult to state at all exactly how vocational guidance is 
actually given. It must of course be adapted to the choice which 
each individual has to make. The following classification of voca- 
tional guidance cases illustrates methods used : 


(1) the boy or girl knows exactly what he wishes to be but 
requires special information or practical advice, for instance on a 
given school or course or on the various forms of training between 
which he must choose if he wishes to enter a certain occupation, or 
on the best means of obtaining practical experience or a post as an 
apprentice in a given trade, or on the best means of dealing with 
the financial side of the question ; it may also be necessary to help 
in the removal of various obstacles (social or economic) from the 
young person’s path, or to provide contact with an employer, train- 
ing establishment or source of financial support ; 


(2) the young person is roughly aware of his own aptitudes and 
interests but knows too little about the occupational world to judge 
what occupation or course of training is most suitable. In such 
cases, after ensuring that the young person has good reasons for 
his opinion, it is necessary to classify all conceivable possibilities in 
the light of these aptitudes and interests and then to provide more 
information regarding the occupations and courses of training most 
appropriate, to examine the young person’s situation in other 
respects and to call attention to any points of which he or she should 
be aware with regard to the possibilities under discussion ; 


(3) the boy or girl may perhaps initially indicate interest in a 
certain career but may have too little self-comprehension and too 
vague an idea of the occupational world for this expressed interest 
to have much real meaning ; in this case the guidance officer begins 
with a thorough test of aptitudes ; use may be made of the explo- 
ratory psychological technique in its various forms and psycho- 
technical or medical experts may be called in ; 


(4) the boy or girl is determined to enter a given occupation but 
it is found on closer examination that his choice is erroneous for 
some reason (for instance, having regard to certain weaknesses in 
his personal qualifications, difficulties in obtaining satisfactory 
training in the appropriate time, competition in the career in question, 
future prospects, etc.) ; it is then necessary to call attention to the 
relevant facts and to indicate the occupation or course of study 
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which may be regarded as most suitable ; if the candidate sees the 
reasonable character of the vocational guidance officer’s argument 
the case will fall into group 2 or group 3 above. 


Special Methods and Facilities. 


There are various sources of knowledge and information available 
to the vocational guidance officers in the course of their work. 
Apart from the facilities placed at their disposal by the central 
authority, there is also material relating more particularly to local 
conditions, which each provincial office must obtain for itself and 
keep up to date. 

By means of contacts of various sorts (with representatives of 
local associations, training establishments, trade unions, represen- 
tatives of industry, etc.) and by visits for study purposes to work- 
places and training schools, the vocational guidance officer attempts 
steadily to improve his knowledge of occupational conditions and 
training possibilities and to follow up developments in the various 
branches of economy and of society in general. 

In order to obtain an idea of the character, attitude and situation 
of the applicant with regard to future employment, the vocational 
guidance officer will probably rely first of all on his own ability 
gradually to explore the personal circumstances of the case by means 
of suitable questions directed to the individual in question or to 
other persons with knowledge about him. The principal aim at 
this stage is to obtain a grasp of the situation as a whole, i.e., to 
understand the deeper motives behind the applicant’s indication of 
interests, to “ place” him on the basis of personal characteristics 
and natural gifts, to appreciate the general external conditions 
under which he lives and has developed, and any social or economic 
problems which may arise. The following are the main elements on 
which the vocational guidance officer can base this general opinion : 


(a) the information, written or oral, which can be obtained from 
previous employers, doctors, teachers, youth leaders, child and youth 
welfare officers who have had to deal with the young person in 
question for any considerable time ; 


(6) the information which the young person may be able to 
give spontaneously regarding himself, his aptitudes and interests, 
and his material circumstances ; 

(ce) the observations which the vocational guidance officer may 


be able to make during individual interviews, and the information 
he receives in answer to his own more or less methodical questions ; 


(d) the results of any direct aptitude test which the vocational 
guidance service—forming part of the employment service—is able 
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to organise ; such tests are conducted in some natural and appro- 
priate manner and may include a trial period arranged at a workplace 
or trade school. 

Such methods are naturally dependent to a large extent on the 
personal judgment of the officer ; they have proved effective in the 
majority of cases and will probably govern the appreciation of 
individuals under the Swedish vocational guidance scheme in the 
future. 


The teacher’s report. A special statistical-psychological investiga- 
tion is now being conducted by the central authority into the best 
form of presentation of the teacher’s report on each child. The 
form now in use enables the teacher to grade pupils’ personal quali- 
fications from various points of view according to a seven-point 
scale. Many teachers have taken considerable pains in making these 
reports and have often given an informal description of each pupil 
to supplement the information specifically required. Experience 
has shown, however, that the teacher’s impressions must be used 
with a certain amount of caution. 


Medical experts. No special medical experts are directly attached 
to the local vocational guidance bodies, but it is intended to attach 
such experts to the main employment office in each province. Further- 
more, according to regulations issued in 1944 and 1945, which apply 
to all schools where health arrangements are made or subsidised by 
the authorities, school doctors are required to collaborate in voca- 
tional guidance. When a pupil is about to leave school, the doctor 
will inspect his health card and decide whether “vocational guidance 
on medical grounds ” may be regarded as desirable. The parent or 
guardian and the juvenile employment office are notified of the 
doctor’s opinion. 


Psychological examination. It has not hitherto been possible 
beyond a very limited extent to meet the need for a fuller psycho- 
logical examination conducted by specialists with the aid of psycho- 
technical apparatus. Practical psychology has had considerable 
difficulty in winning ground in Sweden, and it is only during the last 
ten years that serious progress has been made. There are at present 
two institutes of practical psychology with psychotechnical tests of 
aptitude on their programme, one connected with Stockholm uni- 
versity and the other with the university of Géteborg. The voca- 
tional guidance authorities send problem cases to these institutes 
for examination, the expenses being payable by the State. The 
findings of the institute are communicated to the vocational guid- 
ance authority ; these may confirm or correct the original diagnosis 
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but will in any case enrich the knowledge of the case obtained by 
the vocational guidance officer from other sources. Naturally only 
the vocational guidance services at Stockholm and Géteborg can 
make use of these services to any large extent. 


Follow-Up. 


Hitherto the important side of vocational guidance known as 
follow-up has been too much neglected in Sweden. In some parts 
of the country, however, the organisation of systematic follow-up 
has been started lately. By contacts with the employers, the staff 
of vocational training establishments or with the individuals them- 
selves or their parents, an attempt is made to discover how young 
workers and trainees are faring in cases in which special supervisory 
measures were considered advisable at an earlier stage. If the 
follow-up shows that things are not as they should be, the case must 
be reopened for discussion, and the necessary action taken. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL 


In recruiting juvenile employment and vocational guidance 
officers, the first aim has to be to find persons with the right interests 
and aptitudes for the work. Practical organising ability, psycho- 
logical insight, a relaxed and self-reliant manner, facility in estab- 
lishing contact with all sorts of people and particularly with the 
young, an interest in youth and its problems, ease of expression, 
clarity and common sense in exposition, sufficient intellectual dis- 
tinction to make the most of the informatory and methodological 
material provided by the vocational guidance authorities—these 
and similar qualities are of decisive importance in the selection of 
the officers. Training fer and experience in some other occupation 
have also been regarded as desirable ; and a candidate should pre- 
ferably have proved his interest in the problems of youth and his 
ability to deal with juveniles by earlier activity as a youth leader 
or teacher. Higher education in some form has also been considered 
desirable, since the guidance officers have to deal with students and 
to use various sorts of specialised literature, but this last qualifi- 
cation is not regarded as an absolute condition. Still less has it 
seemed necessary to require the passing of a special examination. 
In fact, the persons engaged have had education and training of the 
most widely different types. About a third have academic qualifi- 
cations (besides practical experience in an occupation), and a quarter 
have diplomas from social institutions or from Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. 
secretarial institutes. 
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With a vocational guidance staff made up in this heterogeneous 
manner, care must be exercised in the way the officers are used. 
First of all, in allocating them to the different centres, arrangements 
must be made so that what one official lacks in training, etc., is 
made good by qualifications of his colleagues at the same office 
(similarly, an attempt is made to have expert knowledge regarding 
boys and girls available at each centre). Secondly, it has been 
necessary for the central authority to arrange for the training of 
personnel after they have begun vocational guidance work. 

Hitherto, training has been carried out mostly as follows. After 
about six months’ trial, and a certain amount of preparatory training, 
the candidate is given a suitable period of probationary employment 
at one of the provincial centres. There he shares in various admi- 
nistrative and technical duties, studies the literature on the subject 
and helps in school classes and individual consultations. Gradually, 
as he proves his ability, he is permitted to take a hand more inde- 
pendently in the less simple operations, and after a time it is possible 
to give him a more permanent subordinate function. From 1948 
onwards this practical training is to be organised in a two-year 
period of probation. 

Furthermore, to supplement the practical training, lectures and 
special courses on education and psychology are organised by the 
central authority. The latter’s representatives have the opportunity, 


during their visits to centres, to discuss any matter which arises, 
point out faults, commend good progress and give orders and advice. 
This instructional work can, to some extent, take the form of written 
memoranda and directives. 


THE FUTURE 


The system described in the preceding pages may be regarded as 
a foundation for a rational, integrated vocational scheme on a 
national scale—but only the foundation. Much remains to be done 
before the structure is sufficiently complete for use by young persons 
throughout the country ; methods can be made more effective, and 
improvements in the training and placement of officials can make 
their work more decisive. The central vocational guidance authority 
is well aware of the faults of the present system. 

It is hoped that some of these faults will be removed in the near 
future. For example, a rational programme for the training of 
vocational guidance officers (as of other employment service officials) 
is now in course of preparation. Besides more concentrated special 
courses and a three-months’ course for assistants, it is intended to 
provide extensive instruction by correspondence, in psychology 
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among other subjects. The instruction of school officials is also to 
be intensified. 

It is also proposed to attach an “employment research and 
forecast institute ” to the central vocational guidance authority, to 
enable the authority to give fuller information regarding prospects 
in various occupations: 

Medical experts are to be attached to the employment services. 
It is also intended to organise collaboration with school doctors on 
a more rational basis, and to render more effective the “ vocational 
advice on medical grounds ” in schools.. Some method of giving 
the local vocational guidance bodies easier access to psychological 
experts is also desirable, but this is a difficult problem, and little 
improvement can be expected for some time. On the other hand, 
it is conceivable that the schools will gradually be able to give assis- 
tance with regard to psychological techniques. A proposal is now 
pending under which special “school psychologists” are to be 
trained and appointed with the object of organising tests dealing 
with problem cases, etc. ; these specialists would collaborate with 
the vocational guidance services and place the results of their inves- 
tigation at the officers’ disposal. 

New possibilities of development for vocational guidance are 
likely to be opened up through developments in the educational 
system. <A special committee is now working on proposals for a 
thorough reorganisation of the whole system. It is possible, among 
other changes, that the school leaving age will be raised and the 
elementary school combined with the middle school to form a nine- 
course “ unified school ”, followed by a three-class upper secondary 
school. According to the proposal, the large majority of children 
would go through the whole unified school, and it is intended to 
transfer the top classes of this to a “ central school ” for each area, 
thus enabling teaching to be specialised. Instruction in the eighth 
and even more in the ninth class is to have a strong practical trend, 
with special emphasis on vocational guidance and training; this 
will apply particularly to subjects which appear to lead directly 
towards the occupational world. 

Application of the comprehensive vocational training and guid- 
ance programme in the new schools can, it is believed, be entrusted 
partially to special officials and committees inside the education 
system, provided always that there is close collaboration with 
specialists in the juvenile employment service. 

The introduction of such a system would give vocational guid- 
ance far greater scope and importance than it has at present, but 
the programme cannot be put into full effect for some considerable 
time. 

It is evident that the organisation of vocational guidance within 
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the employment service must be adjusted to the demands and 
possibilities involved by the application of this educational pro- 
gramme. The question of the future organisation of juvenile 
placement and the vocational guidance work of the employment 
services in Sweden is soon to be a subject of a special investigation 
which will clearly be co-ordinated with the enquiry into the edu- 
cational system. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Family Allowance Schemes in 1947: Il 


RATES OF ALLOWANCE 


As regards the nature of the payments actually made on behalf 
of eligible children, two aspects of provisions governing rates of 
allowance are of particular interest: the absolute amount or level 
of the payments and the types of formula used in varying the amounts 
payable in respect of different categories of children. Practices 
regarding both matters under existing schemes are reviewed below. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible without extensive study to evaluate 
the relative degree of adequacy achieved by payments in the different 
countries. To the non-comparability of absolute amounts due to 
currency differences, which exists even in normal times, are now 
added rapid changes in price levels. 

Slightly less than half of the existing schemes employ the simple 
formula of paying the same flat sum uniformly in respect of each 
eligible child, irrespective of the number of eligible children in the 
family, the region, the occupation, or any other factor. Six of the 
plans following this procedure are schemes which also provide 
allowances on a universal basis without regard to employment or 
income status. The countries paying uniform flat sums per child, 
and the amounts payable in respect of each eligible child, are as 
follows : 


First and each additional child: 


Chile Annual quotient of estimated contributions and number 
of eligible dependants (about 145 pesos net per month 
in 1946) 

Hungary 18 florins per month 

Luxembourg 250 francs per month, subject to variation with changes 


in cost-of-living index (also birth allowance of 5,000 francs 
for first child and 3,000 franes for each additional child) 


New Zealand 10 shillings per week 

Rumania 1,000 lei per month (in 1944; payable in kind at worker's 
option) 

Sweden 5 kronor per week 

Uruguay 6 pesos per month (less if 6 pesos would raise income above 


200 pesos or if funds available are insufficient) 
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Second and each additional child: 
Australia 7 shillings and sixpence per week 
United Kingdom 5 shillings per week 
Norway 15 kroner per month 


Third and each additional child: 
Ireland 2 shillings and sixpence per week 


To this list should be added some of the Swiss schemes, under which 
the same allowance is paid for each child. A range in payments 
made by the various Swiss funds of from 6 to 25 francs per month 
per child was reported in a 1945 survey. 

Nearly all the remaining schemes provide for graduation of the 
allowance on the basis of one or another factor, so that diverse 
amounts are paid to children in different family status, in different 
regions, or otherwise. The most frequently used factor of graduation 
is the number of children in the family. The majority of schemes 
which use this factor pay a progressively increasing amount for each 
additional child in a family. 

Under six plans, rates of allowances are graduated upward 
exclusively on the basis of family size. Minimum monthly payments 
under the Belgian scheme for employees were fixed on 7 October 
1947 at 200 francs each for the first and second child in a family, 
270 frances for the third, 350 francs for the fourth and 500 frances for 
the fifth and each additional child ; payments to half orphans were 
set at 700 francs and to full orphans at 940 francs. Provision was 
also made for the payment of a lump-sum birth allowance of 1,800 
francs upon the birth of the first child and one of 900 francs for each 
subsequent child. The monthly allowances for children of indepen- 
dent workers are graduated in the same way as those for employees’ 
families but the amounts per child are much smaller. In Bulgaria, 
allowances are fixed at 300 leva per month for one child, 400 leva for 
the second and 500 leva for the third and each additional child; lump- 
sum marriage and birth allowances are also payable to workers covered 
under social insurance for specified periods varying with age. Pay- 
ments in Czechoslovakia were set in April 1947 at 150 crowns per 
month for the first child, with the allowance for each additional 
child increasing cumulatively by 50 crowns up to a maximum of 
500 crowns ; the last-mentioned sum is payable for the eighth and 
each additional child. A lump-sum allowance of 1,000 crowns is also 
payable, starting 1 January 1948, upon the birth of each child. 

The Netherlands rates, as fixed in December 1946, are 0.40 gulden 
a day for each of the first three children and 0.50 gulden for the 
fourth and each additional child. Allowances under the Spanish 
scheme amount to 40 pesetas monthly for the second child, 25 
pesetas each for the third and fourth child, 30 for the fifth, 40 for the 
sixth, 120 each for the seventh and eighth, 140 for the ninth, 160 for 
the tenth, 180 for the eleventh, and 200 for the twelfth and each 
additional child. Spain has also adopted other measures to assist 
and encourage large families, including a system of marriage loans 
and prizes for the largest families. In addition, it instituted in 1945 
a system of family bonuses payable to all married workers and family 
heads in industry and commerce and graduated according to the 
number of children ; these wage supplements are financed from a 
special fund built up by each employer through setting aside amounts 
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equal to 10 per cent. of his payroll and are distributed among eligible 
workers by means of a points system. In Poland, allowances provided 
under the new law are 650 zlotys per month for the first child, 800 
for the second, and 1,000 for the third and each additional child ; 
moreover, 300 zlotys are paid in respect of a wife if there are no 
children and 500 zlotys if there are children in the family. 

Graduation of allowances chiefly on the basis of family size also 
occurs in the schemes of Brazil, the Lebanon and the U.8.S.BR., but 
the direction of the graduation is not upward, but indeterminate or 
downward. Brazil has fixed the monthly allowance for a famil 
with eight children at 100 cruzeiros and the allowance for aoe | 
additional child at 20 cruzeiros. The monthly rates prescribed in the 
Lebanon were 10 Lebanese pounds for one child, 74% pounds each 
for the second and third child, and 5 pounds each for the fourth and 
fifth child. The U.S.S.R. scheme, under the schedule promulgated 
in 1944, provided 80 roubles monthly for the fourth child, 40 roubles 
for the fifth, 20 for the sixth, 80 for the seventh, nothing for the eighth, 
50 for the ninth, nothing for the tenth, and 50 roubles for the eleventh 
and each subsequent child. Unmarried mothers also received 100 
roubles monthly for the first child and 50 roubles each for the second 
and third child. Lump-sum grants were paid on the birth of the 
third and subsequent children, rising progressively from 400 roubles 
for the third child to 5,000 roubles for the eleventh and each subse- 
quent child. Press dispatches indicate that a Decree of November 
1947 reduced all the above-mentioned payments by one half, in 
connection with changes in the value of the rouble. 

A formula providing for downward graduation according to the 
size of the family is applied in the Canadian scheme which, in addi- 
tion, is unique in superimposing an: additional graduation upward 
on the basis of the age of the child. For families with four or less 
children, $5 is paid monthly for each child under 6, $6 for each child 
6 to 9 years old, $7 for each child 10 to 12 years old, and $8 for each 
child 13 to 15 years old. For families having more than four children, 
the allowance for a fifth child is reduced by $1; for a sixth and 
seventh child, by $2 each; and for an eighth or any subsequent 
children, by $3 each. 

In France, the rates both of family allowances and of the “ single- 
wage ” allowances, payable to families having only one wage earner, 
are expressed as percentages of the monthly wage figures derived 
from the minimum hourly wage fixed for an ordinary unskilled 
worker in the metal industry in the Seine Department. Allowances 
payable, starting on 1 August 1947, were based on a Seine monthly 
wage figure of 7,000 francs, but this is reported to have been raised 
in December 1947 to 10,000 francs. Urban and rural variants of the 
Seine figure are computed periodically for each Department, and the 
relevant figure is utilised in determining the allowance for each 
family. As a result, the allowances payable for families of like 
characteristics are uniform within a given community, but vary 
among different territorial zones and between town and country ; 
in addition, the allowances vary with changes in wages. The 
family allowance proper is paid at the rates of 20 per cent. of the 
appropriate departmental wage figure for the second child and 
30 per cent. for the third and each additional child. To this is added, 
where payable, the single-wage allowance which is 20 per cent. of 
the departmental wage figure for an only child under 5 years, an only 
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child over 5 if the recipient is alone and entirely maintains the child 
or has an infirm spouse unable to maintain the child, or one depen- 
dent child in a family having two or more children. The single-wage 
allowance is 10 per cent. for other only children over 5, 40 per cent. 
for two dependent children, and 50 per cent. for three or more 
dependent children. Maternity allowances are also paid under the 
French scheme if specified conditions are met. 

Allowances in Portugal and Italy vary with occupations and 
also with different classes of ST In Portugal, the amount of 
the family allowance is determined by each individual fund through 
which payments are made, subject to approval or modification by 
the Under-Secretary for Corporations and Social Welfare. The size 
of the allowance is related to the needs of different occupations and 
the living conditions of employees to whom it is paid. Allowances for 
public employees are graduated upward on the basis of salary class. 
The funds may devote up to 10 per cent. of their receipts to marriage 
and birth bonuses, education allowances, nursing bonuses, provision 
of clothing, food vouchers, and related Jo sggpe 

The allowances payable under the Jtalian scheme can be ex- 
pressed only in schedule form because of the wide variation for differ- 
ent classes of workers. The “ordinary ” family allowance varies accord- 
ing to three main factors—whether the worker receives wages or 
salary, the industrial sector in which he is employed, and whether 
his dependants are children, spouse, or parents. In 1947, allowances 
for salaried employees in most cases were appreciably larger than for 
wage earners, though the size of the differential varied somewhat 
from industry to industry. There was less percentage variation 
among the allowances payable for the same type of worker in different 


industrial sectors, except in the case of ee ny wage earners, 
uc 


whose allowance per child was very m smaller than that for 
industrial wage earners. The allowance for a wife or invalid husband 
was generally slightly lower than that for a dependent child, while 
the allowance for a dependent parent was substantially less than that 
for a child in all cases. Superimposed on the schedule of “ ordinary ” 
allowances is a similar schedule for “ cost-of-living ” allowances 
payable in respect of dependants. The latter schedule varies less in 
detail than the former, and now provides for much larger amounts 
than the ordinary allowances. 

Within any given industrial category, the Italian ordinary and 
cost-of-living allowances are the same for workers having the same 
wage or salaried status and the same number and kind of dependants. 
The amount of the allowance in respect of each of successive children 
in a family is also the same, commencing with the first. Further 
increases in allowance rates were brought about by three Decrees 
of 16 September 1947 which dealt with allowances for employees in 
industry, commerce, insurance, and professions and arts. The 
monthly allowances per child fixed by these Decrees were as follows : 

“ Ordinary "’ “ Cost-of-living”’ 


allowance allowance 
(lire) (lire) 


216 1,200 
812 1,200 


156 1,144 
234 1,144 
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“ Ordinary”’ * Cost-of-living ” 
allowance allowance 

Insurance (lire) (lire) 

Wage earmers. . . 2... ee eee eee 130 884 

a ee ae ee ee ae 182 884 
Professions and arts 

Wage earners. .. 2... 2 ee ee ees 156 1,144 

Salaried workers ...... «- Dr 234 1,144 


The amount of the allowance per child paid under the Finnish 
scheme is left to the determination of local poor relief committees, but 
cannot exceed the maximum prescribed for each region by the 
Council of State in the light of differences in local living costs. The 
rates — late in 1947 vary from 3,000 to 4,000 marks per year 
per child. 


SoURCES OF REVENUE 


The diverse methods used to finance family allowances in different 
countries are inevitably reflected in the comparative breadth and 
nature of the coverage of the various schemes, in the character of 
their eligibility requirements, and in the formulas used for determin- 
ing the size of allowances. They are also naturally a factor influencing 
the degree of adequacy which can be achieved in the allowances. 
Moreover, since the revenue measures used serve as the mechanism 
for allocating the financial burden of the schemes among various 
population groups and income classes in each nation, they thus 
control to a considerable degree the nature and scope of the income 
transfer brought about by each scheme. 

It is possible to differentiate four broad patterns of financing 
used in family allowance schemes in operation at the present time. 
The alternative sources from which revenues for family allowance 
payments are wholly or largely derived under these different methods 
are, respectively : (1) general revenues of the State, (2) special 
earmarked income taxes, (3) employer contributions, and (4) com- 
bination of employer and worker contributions. The financial 
arrangements used in most of the schemes can be grouped readily 
under one or another of these headings, but a few have additional 
special features. 


General Revenues. 


Seven of the schemes reviewed here provide for the financing 
of allowances exclusively out of unearmarked general revenues of 
the State. Five of these schemes are “universal” plans with allow- 
ances payable in principle to all families of specified size, and the 
other two are means-test schemes applicable to worker and non- 
worker families alike. The five schemes referred to are those of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Ireland, Sweden, and Norway ; the two 
means-test schemes are those of Finland and Brazil. Revenues of 
the national Government are used exclusively in each of these 
countries, except in Norway, where the communes normally bear one 
eighth of the cost, and in Brazil, where States bear 40 per cent. and 
municipalities 10 per cent. of the cost. 
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The net additional cost to the national treasury of the payment 
of family allowances has been moderated, in some of the countries 
having State-financed schemes, by the reduction or abolition of 
children’s exemptions under the general income tax. This has usually 
been done more or less concurrently with the establishment of the 
family allowance scheme. The lowering of exemptions serves to 
confine the real benefits of the scheme largely to low or middle- 
income families, and to recapture all or a substantial part of the 
cost of allowances payable to higher-income families. In Canada, 
family allowauces do not count as income for income tax purposes 
but the income tax exemption in respect of children eligible for an 
allowance has been scaled down to the low figure of $100 per child. 
The budget submitted in Ireland after passage of the Children’s 
Allowance Act called for a reduction of one third in the income tax 
allowance for each child in excess of two. Sweden abolished the tax 
exemption of income in respect of dependent children on the intro- 
duction of its allowance plan. The United Kingdom and Norway, 
however, did not modify their tax exemptions at the inception of 
their schemes but made the allowances a part of taxable income. 
The allowances paid in Finland are not subject to taxation. 

Family allowances in the U.S.S.R. are paid out of social insurance 
funds, which in general are derived from employer contributions. 
Since the State itself is the employer in most instances, however, 
the scheme may thus be regarded from some points of view as being 
State financed. The assessment of employer contributions serves 
to permit the allocation of social insurance costs among different 
branches of industry. 


Special Income Tazes. 


In contrast to the exclusive use of general revenues, a system of 
earmarked income taxes is used to finance both the Australian and 
New Zealand schemes. The Avwstralian child endowments are paid 
from the National Welfare Fund, as are most other Commonwealth 
expenditures for social insurance benefits. The primary source of 
this Fund’s revenues is a special “social services contribution”. This 
contribution is levied, in addition to the ordinary income tax, on 
the taxable income of individuals at graduated rates rising from 
1¥, per cent. to 7% per cent. on taxable incomes of £250 or over 
per annum; minimum income exemptions used in determining 
taxable income are scaled upward according to the number of de- 
pendants. A second source of revenue for the Fund is an employer 
payroll tax of 2% per cent., levied on a payroll in excess of £20 per 
week. Neither of these two types of revenue is earmarked within 
the Fund exclusively for the child endowment programme. The 
amount on which rebates are calculated under the Australian general 
income tax, in respect of the second and subsequent dependent 
children, is only one half of that used in the rebate for the first child, 
who is not eligible for a family allowance. 

The New Zealand family allowances are paid out of the Social 
Security Fund, a special account from which all social security 
expenditures are paid. The major source of the Fund’s revenue is a 
special “ social security charge ” or income tax of 7% per cent. on 
gross wages and salaries, net individual income other than wages, 
and net company income ; this charge accounted for 57 per cent. of 
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total revenues of the Fund in the fiscal year ending in 1947. Nearly 
all of the remainder of the Fund’s revenues consist of an annual 
grant by the New Zealand Government from its general Consolidated 
Fund. None of the revenues of the Fund are earmarked exclusively 
for family allowances. A previous £50 exemption in respect of each 
dependent child under the general income tax was abolished from 
* April 1946, along with the removal of the means test for family 
owances. 


Employer Contributions. 


Thirteen of the remaining schemes derive their revenues wholly 
or mainly from employer contributions or payments. These include 
the schemes of France, Belgium, Ozechoslovakia, Italy, Bulgaria, the 
Netherlands, Hungary, Luxembourg, Poland, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
Rumania, and the Lebanon. In general, these are also countries in 
which the payment of allowances is limited y to workers or to 
ex-workers receiving social insurance benefits. some of the coun- 
tries, the employer contributions are paid directly to the State ; in 
others, they are paid into semi-autonomous equalisation funds, 
organised on an industrial, regional or national basis, out of which 
in turn the allowances are paid. A brief comparison follows of the 
financial arrangements of these schemes. 

In France, family allowances for employees under the general 
scheme are financed wholly from employer contributions. The 
rate of this contribution was set by a Decree of 24 September 1947 
at 13 per cent. of wages and salaries; payments to individual em- 
ployees in excess of 204,000 francs per year are disregarded in 
calculation of the contribution. The cost of allowances for inde- 
pendent workers is met in part from contributions paid by such 
workers themselves and in part by State subsidies ; contributions 
from independent workers are waived, however, under certain 
circumstances such as low earnings, advanced age, or having raised 
four children. The contribution of an independent worker is assessed 
as a percentage of the basic wage of an unskilled worker in the lowest 
category in the main centre of the Department where he resides, 
the rate being 4, 7, or 10 per cent. according to his occupational 
category ; the State subsidy is most commonly 40 per cent. of the 
cost allowances for independent workers, though it is 20 per cent. 
for some categories and is not made at all for others. Employers 
contribute an amount equal to 10 per cent. of the same unskilled 
wage in respect of their own allowances. The allowances paid to 
persons engaged in agriculture and forestry are financed on a some- 
what different basis, which includes taxes on agricultural products 
and contributions computed on the basis of the officially assessed 
rental value of farm land. 

Allowances for employed persons under the post-war Belgian 
scheme are financed entirely by employers, the contribution rate 
being 6 per cent. of wages and salaries paid. This percentage is 
applied to all remuneration except that paid to individual workers 
in excess of 4,000 francs a month. The same rate of contribution 
applies in the special schemes for miners and seamen. The employer 
contribution for family allowances is a part of the single employer 
contribution paid to the general social insurance scheme. Contri- 
butions by independent workers themselves provide the revenues of 
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the mutual funds from which their allowances are paid; the size 
of their contribution is scaled to their income or related factors. In 
Czechoslovakia, revenues for the scheme are derived from a special 
4 per cent. contribution paid by employers along with sickness 
insurance contributions, the earnings base for the two levies being 
the same. Provision is also made for the State to cover any deficit if 
the proceeds of the employer contribution prove inadequate to 
finance all allowances. Jtalian allowances are financed through 
employer contributions, a State contribution to the scheme having 
been suppressed in September 1946. Employer a are usually 
a specified percentage of payroll, exclusive of individual earnings 
above a stated level. The basic rates of contribution varied among 
industrial sectors from 10 to 22 per cent. at the beginning of 1947, 
but were raised further during the year; in September 1947, they 
were set at 37 per cent. for industry and 28.3 per cent. for commerce 
and the professions. The contribution in respect of Italian agricultural 
wage earners is expressed as a flat sum per day of work. 

The Bulgarian plan calls for employers in industry and mining 
to pay a contribution of 10 per cent. of the payroll, those in commerce 
to pay 8 per cent., and other employers to pay 5 per cent. ; public 
authorities pay no contributions, but are required to include allow- 
ances for their employees in their budget. Allowances and adminis- 
trative costs are financed exclusively from employer contributions 
in the Netherlands, with the Government fixing the rate of contri- 
bution annually on the basis of the actual cost of the plan. The 
rate in 1946 was 2%, per cent. of the payroll, exclusive of individual 

i in excess of 10 guiden a day. A special employer contri- 
bution paid along with the social insurance contribution provides 
the revenue of the Hungarian system ; the rate in Hungary also is 
set a by the Government but may not exceed 6 per cent. 
of the payroll. 

The cost of the Luxembourg plan is met through employer 
contributions ; differential rates are to be fixed for different categories 
of employers, but an initial uniform rate of 4% per cent. of wages 
and salaries is imposed. The new Polish scheme is to be financed b 
an employer contribution equivalent to 10 per cent. of the payroll. 
Family allowance costs under the Swiss schemes are generally 
financed solely through employer contributions, though a few funds 
also require employee contributions. Some funds assess the employer 
contribution as a percentage of wages ; others levy flat sums per 
worker employed, per man-hour of work, or per child maintained by 
the firm’s employees. The Uruguayan scheme is financed largely by 
employers, who contribute at rates fixed quarterly by the Govern- 
ment on the basis of estimated expenditures ; by law, the rate may 
not be less than 1% per cent. nor more than 34% per cent. of 
wages paid. 

The cost of the Rumanian and Lebanese plans is borne by em- 
ployers, each employer being required to pay allowances to his own 
employees. 


Employee and Employer Contributions. 


R contributions by employees as well as by employers are 
called for under the plans of Portugal, Spain and Chile. In Portugal, 
the form and rate of contribution are fixed by each individual 
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family allowance fund in accordance with its rules, which are subject 
to State approval. Oontributions may be expressed as a percentage 
of wages or as a flat sum per worker. Costs of the Spanish scheme 
are met by an employer contribution of 5 per cent. of wages and by 
a 1 per cent. contribution by workers ; employers pay the entire 
cost in agriculture and stock raising, however, through a surtax on 
the rural land tax. The Chilean salaried workers scheme is financed 
by an employee contribution equal to 2 per cent. of salaries, and by 
an employer contribution the rate of which varies from year to year 
with changes in the amount of the allowance ; the employer rate 
in 1945 was about 8% per cent. of salaries paid. 


TYPES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


No attempt is made in the present article to portray in detail the 
administrative operations performed in connection with present 
family allowance plans. All of them involve manifold processes and 
some of the systems, especially those of which the administrative 
structure has undergone a long evolution over a considerable period 
of years, are exceedingly complex. The purposes here, rather, are 
mainly to contrast the general forms of administrative organisation 
employed in different countries and to indicate the types of agency 
which perform the major functions of collecting revenues and paying 
allowances. 

A major point of dissimilarity among the various schemes with 
regard to administrative organisation is the degree of governmental 
participation inthem. A number of schemes are administered wholly 
by governmental departments, either exclusively by ministries of 
the national Government or by a combination of national and local 
agencies. In the other schemes, the governmental role assumes 
much more of a supervisory character, with part or all of the detailed 
administration being handled by non-governmental bodies ; no 
two of these latter schemes, however, show precisely the same 
allocation of responsibility among governmental and non-govern- 
mental bodies. 


Plans Administered by the State. 


Nearly half of the schemes dealt with provide for exclusive 
State administration of the entire family allowance plan. This 
group includes the plans of the United Kingdom, Canada, Ireland, 
Norway, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, Hungary, Finland and 
Brazil. A few characteristics of the administrative organisation of 
each of these plans are indicated briefly below. Since the plans 
concerned include all of the universal schemes financed from general 
revenues or income taxes, in most cases the function of collecting 
a special family allowance contribution does not exist. 

The family allowance scheme of the United Kingdom is admi- 
nistered by the Ministry of National Insurance through its regional 
and local offices. Actual payment of the allowance is normally 
made weekly through post offices, upon the presentation of a book 
of allowance orders by eligible recipients. The Canadian plan is 
administered by the Dominion Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, with a regional family allowance office operating in each 
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provincial capital. Parents are required to register each child at a 
regional office in order to receive an allowance on his behalf, but as 
the child grows older and reaches a new age bracket, his allowance is 
increased automatically without need of further action on the part 
of the parent. Payment of the allowance is normally made by 
mailing each month from the Dominion Treasury to the mother one 
cheque covering the entire family. In Ireland, the Minister for Social 
Welfare is responsible for the administration of family allowances, 
claims for which are filed with his Ministry for investigation of their 
validity and the making of an award. Allowance books are issued to 
eligible family heads for stated payment periods, and payments are 
made weekly by post offices upon presentation of these books. If 
the recipient prefers, the allowance is deposited quarterly in his 
bank account. 

Administration of the Norwegian scheme is in the hands of the 
national Department of Social Affairs, which works through old-age 
pension committees established in each commune by a 1936 law. 
The chairman and vice-chairman of each committee are appointed 
by the Department on recommendation of the communal council, 
while three additional members are elected directly by the local 
council. Claims for allowances are filed with the pension committee 
of the commune in which the claimant resides, which investigates 
and passes on their validity, subject to appeal to the national 
agency. The allowance is paid, usually to the mother, at quarterly 
intervals by the commune in which the family resides. A similar 
administrative structure is called for in the new Swedish law. Admi- 
nistration of the plan is supervised by the national Social Board, but 
the actual receiving and examination of claims and awarding of 
allowances is carried on by local child care committees, subject to 
appeal to provincial and national authorities. The allowances are 
paid quarterly through post offices, normally to the mother ; in some 
circumstances, as when no suitable person exists to apply the allow- 
ance in the best interests of the child, a committee may itself oversee 
expenditure of the allowance. ; 

The Australian system of family allowances is administered by 
the Commonwealth Department of Social Services, under the Minister 
of Health and Social Services. Claims accompanied by a certificate 
of birth are lodged with regional offices in the capital cities of 
the States. Payment is made, depending upon the claimant’s pre- 
ference, either in cash every 28th day at a bank or post office, or by 
deposits every 12 weeks in the bank account of the claimant. Under 
the first method, the claimant receives a book containing orders which 
are encashable each four weeks. Payment is made normally to the 
mother. Administration of the New Zealand scheme is carried on by 
the Social Security Department under supervision of the Minister of 
Social Security. Applications for allowances are filed at the nearest 
office of a regional registrar or district agent. After their investi- 
gation and approval the recipient, who is usually the mother, is 
given a benefit-certificate which she presents monthly at the local 
social security office or post office to receive payment in cash ; if 
desired, however, monthly instalments are credited to post office 
savings-bank accounts or are sent to the tax authorities for appli- 
cation against the family’s income tax. The collection of the social 
security charge on income is the responsibility of the Land and 
Income Tax Department. 
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The Hungarian system is administered by the National Social 
Insurance Institution, which collects family allowance contributions 
along with those for the general social insurance scheme and is also 
responsible for the monthly payment of allowances. The Ministry 
for Social Affairs in Finland is entrusted with general supervision of 
the Finnish plan, the local administration being placed in the hands 
of the poor relief committees and child welfare boards. Each com- 
mittee is charged with the actual receipt of and passing on of appli- 
cations from residents of its commune, and with the payment of 
allowances, including determination of their amount in each case 
and their manner of payment. It is also the duty of the committees 
to ensure that the allowances are actually used to cover the addi- 
tional expenses entailed by the maintenance of children. Appeals 
from their decisions may be taken to the Ministry. In Brazil, the 
Ministry of Labour is in charge of the family allowance scheme ; 
applications for allowances are lodged with its regional officers, who 
determine whether or not the claimant enelliiee. Payment of 
allowances is handled through Federal tax-collecting offices. 

In the U.S.8.R., the payment of allowances is in the hands of 
district or town councils. 


Plans Operating through Employers. 


Under all the remaining schemes, at least some part of the 
administrative process is performed by non-governmental bodies, 
usually either the employers themselves or semi-autonomous funds. 
General supervision by the State is exerted to a varying degree, 
however, over the operation of all these plans. In the first four of 
the schemes reviewed below, those of Italy, Bulgaria, Spain and 
Poland, the State performs a substantial part of the administration 
but frequently or generally leaves to individual employers the actual 
payment of allowances to their own employees. 

General administration of the Italian scheme is the responsibi- 
lity of the National Institute of Social Insurance. The central 
family allowances fund through which financial transactions of the 
scheme are handled is managed by a special committee composed 
of representatives of the State, employees, and employers. For some 
of the branches of the scheme, including the ae industrial branch, 
allowances are normally paid directly to employees by their own 
employer out of the contributions he has set aside. In this case, 
the employer makes periodic settlements with the central fund 
by paying in any accumulated surplus on account of the scheme, 
or by being reimbursed for an excess of allowances over contributions. 
Allowances in the other branches are paid by the National Institute 
or by the agency administering sickness assistance. General admi- 
nistration of the Bulgarian scheme and management of its family 
allowance fund are placed in the hands of the Directorate of Labour, 
in which a separate family allowance service is set up. Local admi- 
nistrative operations are handled by labour inspectors, or by the 
mayor in places where no inspector is located. Employers are 
required to pay family allowances directly to their own employees each 
month from the proceeds of their monthly contribution. Balances 
remaining are transferred to the National Bank of Bulgaria to the 
credit of the central fund. When allowances paid by an employer 
exceed his contributions, he is reimbursed from this fund. 
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In Spain, the family allowance scheme is administered by the 
National Provident Institution and its local offices. This agency 
manages the National Family Allowances Fund, into which are paid 
employer and employee contributions and out ‘of which allowances 
are financed. Actual payment of allowances is delegated by the Fund 
to undertakings regularly employing more than a stated number 
of workers ; in this case, the employer remits periodically to the 
Fund only his surplus of contributions over allowances paid or is 
reimbursed by the Fund for a surplus of allowances. Employees 
of other undertakings receive payments directly from the National 
Fund. Governmental employers may join the Fund or may pay 
the same allowances directly to their employees. The allowance 
normally is paid to the head of the family, though in special circum- 
stances it may be paid to the mother or to the person taking her place. 
A special family allowances fund, administered by the central 
Social Insurance Institution and local social insurance establish- 
ments, is to be established under the new Polish law. For a period 
of time, payment of allowances on behalf of the fund will be 
entrusted to employers. Contributions are collected by the sickness- 
insurance funds. General supervision of the plan is in the hands 
of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. 

The plans established in Rumania and Lebanon require each 
individual employer to pay family allowances directly to his own 
employees according to the prescribed scale. There appears to be 
no intervention by a central equalising fund. 


Plans Administered by Special Funds. 


Most of the other schemes are characterised by the fact that 
a considerable part of their administration is carried on by a network 
of family allowance funds. The nature and sponsorship of these 
funds differ somewhat from country to country, as is apparent from 
the brief exposition below. The degree of autonomy they possess 
also varies; they are highly autonomous in some countries but 
only partially self-governing in others. In every case, however, 
State agencies retain supervisory powers over their operations and 
enforce compliance with Phe legislative basis of the plan. Schemes 
discussed below which fall wit. group are those of France, 
Belgium, Ozechoslovakia, the Netherlands, portugal, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, Uruguay and Chile. 

The administrative structure of the French family allowance 
scheme is at present in a transitional state. Contributions are now 
collected along with other social security contributions by the 

‘primary ” social security funds, which are the local units of the 
new integrated administrative structure being established since 
the war for social security generally. It is also planned that in the 
future these primary funds, together with government-managed 
regional funds and the national social security fund, shall be made 
responsible for the administration and payment of family allowances, 
as they are for social insurance benefits. In the meantime, however, 
payment of allowances to recipients continues to be carried on by 
long-established and more or less self-governing family allowance 
or industrial equalisation funds; an appropriate share of contri- 
butions received is allotted to each fund. These funds formerly 
collected contributions as well as paying allowances, and served 
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to spread costs equally among affiliated employers without regard 
to the special family characteristics of the working force of each 
particular employer. The funds are organised on an industrial or 
inter-industrial basis and may be regional or national in scope. 
Minimum numbers of affiliated employers and employees have 
been required for their formation, and every employer is obliged 
to belong to a fund. The governing bodies of these funds, of which 
elected employee and employer representatives comprise a majority, 
in the past determined, within the framework of minimum legal 
requirements, the amount and form of allowances paid, their method 
of payment, the allocation of costs among members, and related 
matters. Provision was also made for the affiliation of each fund 
in a national super-equalisation fund. 

In Belgium, family allowance contributions for the employee 
scheme are collected as part of the single employer contribution 
to social insurance by the National Social Security Office, set up in 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. This Office is a public 
institution administered under State guarantee by a committee 
which includes an equal number of worker and employer repre- 
sentatives. It turns over contributions received for family allowances 
to the National Equalisation Fund for Family Allowances, a central 
body managed by representatives of various family allowance 
funds, workers’ organisations, and large families’ associations, with 
the collaboration of State commissioners. This central Fund 
redistributes contributions among the various individual family 
allowance funds which must be affiliated with it. The payment 
of allowances to the individual family is handled by the particular 
family allowance fund with which the employer of the worker is 
affiliated. There were around 80 such funds in operation in 1947, 
consisting of three main types. First, there are a number of approved 
regional and occupational funds, most of which have existed since 
pre-war years and which were set up voluntarily by employers ; 
they require governmental approval and are subject to regulation. 
Secondly, the Government has established an official Auxiliary 
Fund in which are automatically and compulsorily affiliated all 
employers not belonging to another fund. Thirdly, there are anumber 
of special funds such as those for harbour, hotel, restaurant, and 
municipal employees. In some instances, family allowance funds 
still collect contributions on behalf of classes of workers not yet 
covered by the general scheme. The scheme for self-employed 
workers involves a similar administrative organisation with approved 
independent mutual funds, an auxiliary fund, special funds, and a 
national mutual fund ; in 1947 there were about 40 mutual funds 
and, for employers personally, about 30 mutual sections of the 
funds to which they are affiliated. A national office was established 
early in 1947 for the co-ordination of all family allowance activities. 

General supervision of the Czechoslovak family allowance plan 
is the responsibility of the Minister of Social Welfare, under whom 
is established a central Family Allowances Fund. This fund is 
managed by a governing body composed of representatives of 
various ministries, social insurance agencies, and employees. Detailed 
administrative operations are entrusted to the sickness insurance 
agencies, including numerous district, agricultural, works, and 
guild funds for wage earners; separate guild funds and sickness 
insurance institutions for salaried workers ; miners’ benefit societies ; 
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and special funds for public employees. These various agencies 
collect employer contributions under the family allowance scheme 
in respect of their members, and receive claims from and make 
payments of allowances on behalf of the national fund to those 
of their members who have children. They also remit periodically 
to the central fund any surplus of receipts resulting from their 
family allowance operations. 

The collection of contributions and payment of allowances in 
the Netherlands are handled by the particular family allowance 
fund with which the employer is insured. Such funds include those 
established by trade associations recognised under the Sickness 
Insurance Act, those set up by labour councils, and a State family 
allowance fund administered by the State Insurance Bank for 
which local operations are performed by labour councils. If not 
a member of another fund, an employer is automatically affiliated 
with the State fund. Surpluses of contributions collected over 
payments are turned over periodically by individual funds to a 
national equalisation fund, from which in turn are paid deficits 
occurring in other funds. Enforcement of the provisions of the 
family allowance law and general supervision of the functioning 
of the scheme are the responsibility of the supervising board estab- 
lished by the Sickness Insurance Act. 

In Portugal, functions connected with the collection of contri- 
butions and payment of allowances are entrusted to individual 
family allowance funds, to one of which every employer and every 
worker must belong. These funds are set up where possible on a 
regional basis and may cover one or more industries or occupations. 
They may be set up on the application of the workers concerned or 
of bodies representing them, or on the initiative of the National 
Labour and Provident Institution ; their functions may also be 
undertaken by union welfare funds, corporate bodies, or groups 
of employers. The funds are under the general supervision of the 
Under-Secretary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare. A 
national family allowances fund, administered by the National 
Labour and Provident Institution, serves as an equalisation fund 
by balancing receipts and expenditures of individual funds. 

Administrative activities in connection with the Swiss compul- 
sory and voluntary schemes are performed by a number of industry 
and inter-industry funds, set up by industrial associations of various 
types, and by cantonal funds. Some of the industry funds operate 
in several cantons or throughout the entire country ; others have 
a scope limited to the confines of a single canton. In some cantons 
having compulsory plans, employers not affiliated with an 
occupational fund are required to join the general fund established 
by the canton, as are public employers. Under the Luxembourg 
scheme, the Invalidity Insurance Institution serves as the 
compensation fund for its members and the Private Salaried 
Employees’ Pension Fund performs this function for all other 
beneficiaries. 

Administration of allowances in Uruguay is placed in the hands 
of several different types of family owance fund, including : 
equalisation funds covering an entire industry or group of industries 
which all employers in the industries concerned must join ; authorised 
funds for single firms employing more than 100 persons which grant 
allowances equal to or greater than those required by law ; official 
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funds set up by the Government in industries where funds have 
not been privately established ; and special regional funds covering 
diverse industries. Each employer is required to belong to one of 
the funds and to pay contributions to it. An employee applies for 
an allowance to the fund to which his employer belongs ; if approved, 
allowances are then paid to him by the fund. The private funds 
are headed by tripartite boards composed of a Government repre- 
sentative, employer delegates, and worker delegates. General 
supervision of the operation of the scheme is the responsibility of 
the Minister of Industry and Labour. The scheme for salaried 
workers in Chile is administered by the Private Salaried Employees’ 
Provident Fund, the fund having the largest membership, and by 
a number of auxiliary funds. These funds are managed by govern- 
ing bodies composed of representatives of salaried employees, 
employer representatives, and advisers appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Employers pay the allowances directly to eligible employees 
at the same time that they pay their salaries. Allowances thus 
paid are set off against contributions payable by the employer, and 
he makes monthly settlements with the appropriate fund only in 
respect of a surplus of contributions or an excess of allowances. 
An employer maintaining a system of allowances wholly at his own 
expense which are as large as those of the regular scheme is exempted 
entirely from provisions of the latter. The General Directorate 
of Labour is responsible for supervision of the plan as a whole. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the present article is mainly a comparative analysis of tLe 
current status of family allowance schemes rather than a historical 
account of their development, the trends which have developed 
in the course of their evolution do not stand out very clearly. When 
all the plans are viewed together, however, certain common tenden- 
cies are observable which it may be useful to summarise briefly. 

In the first place, the prevalence and scope of family allowance 
schemes in 1947 were such as to afford convincing evidence that 
regular cash payments in respect of family responsibilities have 
become a major and probably permanent element in national 
income-security schemes. Most of the industrially advanced nations 
of the world have adopted measures of this sort and none have 
shown signs of abandoning them, once the schemes have been put into 
force. A second interesting tendency of shorter-term significance 
is the use of family allowance schemes to assist in relieving the 
hardships accompanying post-war inflation which bear particularly 
heavily on families with children. 

With regard to the changing nature of plans being developed, 
one outstanding feature is the progress toward generalisation of 
coverage. In recent years a number of countries, as has been seen, 
have entirely disassociated eligibility from employment or means- 
test qualifications. Others, which still make the allowance to some 
degree an incident of employment, have progressively broadened 
this concept to include categories of employees not originally covered : 
independent workers, ex-workers receiving social insurance benefits, 
or even persons inherently unable to work irrespective of their 
insurance status. Another trend is that towards increased govern- 
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mental responsibility for and participation in administration, with 
a concomitant lessening of the autonomy of non-governmental 
agencies connected in one way or another with administration. 
From the standpoint of financing, the growth of State-financed 
schemes has been striking, while the practice of requiring contri- 
butions from insured persons themselves has tended to decline ; 
most schemes now are either wholly State-financed or wholly 
employer-financed. Finally, it is especially worthy of note that 
an increasing number of countries are taking steps to integrate 
their family allowance scheme more closely with the benefit, financial 
and administrative structure of, their general social security system. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCE §& 


APPENDIX 


Résumé of Salient Features of General Family Allowance Schemes 


AUSTRALIA 


Basic laws: Acts No. 8 of 1941, No. 5 of 1942, Nos. 10 and 41 of 1945, and 
No. 26 of 1947. 

Families eligible: All families with two or more children. 

Age limit: 16. 

Allowance rate: 7s. 6d. per week for the second and each additional child. 

Sources of revenue: Proportionate share of special income tax (“ social services 
contribution ”) and of 24% per cent. employer payroll tax. 

Administrative agency: Commonwealth Department of Social Services ; pay- 
ments made through post offices or banks. 


BELGIUM 


Basic laws: Acts of 4 August 1930 and 10 June 1937, Royal Decree of 19 Dec- 
ember 1939, Legislative Order of 28 December 1944, Regent’s Decree of 
29 December 1944, Legislative Order of 10 January 1947, and Regent’s Decree 
of 7 October 1947. 

Families eligible: Families of employed and self-employed persons and of 
social insurance beneficiaries with one or more children. 

Age limits: Compulsory school attendance age, but at least to 14; if student 
or apprentice, 18 ; if invalid, no limit. 

Allowance rates : Minimum of 200 francs each per month for the first and second 
child, rising progressively to 500 francs for the fifth and each additional child 
(rates for children of independent workers similarly graduated but much lower). 

Sources of revenue : Employer contribution of 6 per cent. of payroll, for employee 
scheme ; independent workers contribute to mutual funds on their own behalf. 

Administrative agencies: Contributions collected by National Social Security 
Office, and distributed by National Equalisation Fund among individual family 
allowance funds, which pay allowances to employees of affiliated employers. 
Separate system of mutual funds handles allowances for self-employed families. 


Brazin 


Basic laws : Legislative Decree No. 3200 of 1941 and Decree No. 12299 of 1943. 
Families eligible: Families with eight or more children whose income is less. 
than double the local minimum wage or the head of which is dead. 
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Age limits : 18 (unless married or gainfully occupied) ; if invalid, attainment of 
majority. 

Allowance rates: 124 cruzeiros per month for each of the first eight children, 
and 20 cruzeiros for each additional child. 

Sources of revenue: Federal Government 50 per cent., States 40 per cent., 
municipalities 10 per cent. 

Administrative agencies : Ministry of Labour and its regional officers ; payments 
made through Federal tax-collecting offices. 


BULGARIA 


Basic laws : Regulations of 4 August 1942 and 17 December 1943. 

Families eligible: Families of employees covered under social insurance and of 
independent workers in co-operatives with one or more children. 

Age limit : 21 (unless entering work earlier). 

Allowance rates: 300 leva per month for the first child, 400 leva for second, 
and 500 leva for the third and each additional child. 

Source of revenue: Employer contribution of 10 per cent. of payroll in industry, 
8 per cent. in commerce, and 5 per cent. in other fields. 

Administrative agencies : Directorate of Labour and local inspectors ; employers 
pay allowances to own employees and settle surplus or deficit with central fund. 


CANADA 


Basic laws: 8 Geo. VI (1944), ch. 40, and 10 Geo. VI (1946), ch. 50. 

Families eligible: All families with one or more children. 

Age limit: 16 (unless the child leaves school earlier). 

Allowance rates: 5 dollars per month per child under age 6, graduated up to 
8 dollars per month per child over 12 ; rates reduced 1 to 3 dollars each for the fifth 
and each additional child. 

Source of revenue : General revenues of Dominion. 

Administrative agencies: Minister of National Health and Welfare, regional 
offices, and Dominion Treasury. 


CHILE 


Basic laws: Acts No. 6020 of 1987, No. 7064 of 1941, and No. 7295 of 1942. 

Families eligible : Families of salaried employees with one or more dependants. 

Age limits: 18 ; if invalid, no limit (payable also in respect of dependent wife 
and mother). 

Allowance rate: Annual quotient of estimated revenue and registered benefi- 
ciaries. 

Sources of revenue : Employee contribution of 2 per cent. of salaries and employer 
contribution at variable rate (about 8% per cent. in 1945). 

Administrative agencies: Private Salaried Employees’ Provident Fund and 
auxiliary bodies ; employers pay allowances and settle surpluses and deficits with 
fund. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Basic laws: Acts No. 154 of 1945 and No. 58 of 1947. 

Families eligible : Families of workers insured under sickness insurance schemes 
with one or more children. 

Age limits: 18 ; if student or apprentice, 24, and if invalid, no limit. 

Allowance rates: 150 crowns per month for the first child, 200 crowns for the 
second, 250 crowns for the third, etc., up to 500 crowns for the eighth and each 
additional child. 
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Sources of revenue: Employer contribution of 4 per cent. of payroll subject to 
sickness insurance contribution ; State subsidy in case of deficit. 

Administrative agencies : Minister of Social Welfare, national Family Allowance 
Fund, and individual sickness insurance funds. 


FINLAND 


Basic laws: Acts No. 875 of 1948, No. 1019 of 1945, and No. 8385 of 1946. 

Families eligible: Families with four or more children (two or more if bread- 
winner dead or incapacitated) whose tax assessment does not exceed specified 
limits. 

Age limits: 16 ; if student, 20 ; if invalid, no limit. 

Allowance rate: Fixed by administrative authorities ; in December 1947, set 
at 3,000-4,000 marks per year per child, depending on local costs of living. 

Source of revenue : General revenues of State. 

Administrative agencies : Ministry for Social Affairs and poor relief committees 
of communes. 

FRANCE 


Basic laws: Act of 11 March 1982, Presidential Decree of 29 July 1939, Ordin- 
ance 45-2250 of 4 October 1945, Act No. 46-1835 of 22 August 1946, and Presidential 
Decree No. 46-2880 of 11 December 1946. 

Families eligible: (1) Family allowances—families of gainful workers, widows, 
social insurance beneficiaries, registered unemployed persons, and persons incapable 
of gainful work, which contain two or more children. (2) Single-wage allowances— 
families receiving only one earned income with one or more children. 

Age limits: One year beyond compulsory school age, unless earning wages ; if 
apprentice, 17, and if student or invalid, 20 (allowance begins when pregnancy 
certified). 

Allowance rates: (1) Family allowances—20 per cent. of wage base (depart- 
mental variant of minimum wage of unskilled metal worker) for the second child 
and 30 per cent. for the third and each additional child. (2) Single-wage allowances 
—10 or 20 per cent. for the first child depending on age and family status, 20 per 
cent. for the second child, and 10 per cent. for the third child. 

Sources of revenue: Employer contribution of 18 per cent., for employee allow- 
ances ; contributions by workers themselves and State subsidy, in case of allow- 
ances for independent workers. 

Administrative agencies : Social security funds collect contributions, and even- 
tually will pay allowances now provisionally administered by separate family 
allowance funds. 


HUNGARY 


Basic laws : Act No. 36 of 1988 and Orders of 18 December 1942, 7 April 1944, 
4 September 1945, 13 October 1946, and 4 February 1947. 

Families eligible: Families of workers subject to compulsory social insurance 
and recipients of sickness benefit with one or more children. 

Age limit: 18. 

Allowance rate: 18 florins per month for the first and each additional child. 

Source of revenue : Employer contribution of not more than 6 per cent. of payroll. 

Administrative agency: National Social Insurance Institution. 


IRELAND 


Basic laws: Acts No. 2 of 1944 and No. 8 of 1946. 
Families eligible: All families with three or more children. 
Age limit: 16. 
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Allowance rate : 2s. 6d. per week for the third and each additional child. 


Source of revenue: General revenues of State. 
Administrative agency: Minister of Social Welfare ; payments made through 
post offices or by deposits in bank account. 


ITaLy 


Basic laws : Legislative Decree No. 1632 of 1936 ; Act No. 1278 of 1940 ; Legis- 
lative Decrees Nos. 303 and 307 of 1944, No. 552 of 1945, Nos. 369 and 479 of 
1946, and Nos. 1087, 1089, and 1104 of 1947. 

Families eligible: Families of employed persons and recipients of sickness or 
accident benefits with one or more dependants. 

Age limits: Children of wage earners, 14; salaried workers’ children, 18 ; if 
student, 18-21 ; if incapacitated, no limit (payable also in respect of wife, disabled 
husband, and direct ascendants). 

Allowance rates : “ Ordinary ” and “ cost-of-living ” allowances vary by industry 
and for wage and salary workers. 

Source of revenue: Employer contribution at varying percentages of payroll 
for different industrial sectors. 

Administrative agency : National Institute of Social Insurance, some allowances 
being paid directly by employer. 


LEBANON 


Basic law: Legislative Decree No. 29/ET of 1943. 
Families eligible: Families of employees in industry and commerce with one 
or more children. 


Allowance rates : 10-85 Lebanese pounds per month for one to five children. 
Source of revenue: Employer. 
Administrative agency: Employers pay allowances. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Basic law: Act of 20 October 1947. 

Families eligible: Families of employees with one or more children. 

Allowance rate: 250 francs per month for the first and each additional child ; 
varied with cost-of-living index. 

Source of revenue: Employer contribution of 44 per cent. of payroll, subject to 
later variation for different categories of employers. 

Administrative agencies : Invalidity Insurance Institution and Private Salaried 
Employees’ Pension Fund. 


NETHERLANDS 


Basic laws: Acts of 28 December 1939 and 21 December 1946. 

Families eligible: Families of employed persons with one or more children. 

Age limits: 16 ; if student, 21. 

Allowance rates : 0.40 guiden per day each for the first, second and third child ; 
0.50 guiden for the fourth and each additional child. 

Source of revenue: Employer contribution at rate fixed annually (21% per cent. 
in 1946). 

Administrative agencies: Family allowance funds of labour councils and trade 
associations and State family allowance fund. 
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Basic laws : Acts No. 80 of 1926, No. 7 of 1988, No. 19 of 1948, No. 31 of 1944, 
No. 11 of 1945, and No. 22 of 1946. 

Families eligible: All families with one or more children. 

Age limits : 16 ; if student, 18, and if invalid, no limit. 

Allowance rate : 10s. per week for the first and each additional child. 

Sources of revenue: Proportionate share of 74% per cent. special gross income 
tax (“social security charge”) and of annual Dominion grant to Social Security 
Fund. 

Administrative agency: Social Security Department and its regional and local 
offices. 


Norway 


Basic law: Act of 26 October 1946. 

Families eligible: All families with two or more children (broken families with 
one or more). 

Age limit: 16. 

Allowance rate: 15 kroner per month for the second and each additional child. 

Sources of revenue: National Government 7/8, communes 1/8. 


Administrative agencies : Department of Social Affairs and pension committees 
of the communes. 


POLAND 


Basic laws : Decree of 28 October 1947 and Order of 29 December 1947. 


Families eligible: Families of employees covered by sickness insurance and 
pensioners with one or more children. 


Age limits : 16 ; if student, 24 (payable also in respect of wife). 


Allowance rates: 650 zlotys per month for the first child, 800 zlotys for the 
second, and 1,000 zlotys for the third and each additional child. 

Source of revenue: Employer contribution of 10 per cent. of payroll. 

Administrative agencies : Central Social Insurance Institution and local social 
insurance establishments. 

PoRTUGAL 

Basic laws : Legislative Decrees No. 32,192 of 1942 and No. 33,512 of 1944. 

Families eligible: Families of employees in industry, commerce, professions, 
and Government service with one or more dependants. 

Age limits : 14 ; if student, 21, and if invalid, no limit (payable also in respect 
of dependent parents and grandparents). 

Allowance rate: Fixed by individual funds. 

Sources of revenue: Employer and employee contributions, at rates fixed by 
individual funds. 

Administrative agencies: National Labour and Provident Institution and 
individual family allowance funds. 


RUMANIA 


Basic law: Decision of Price Commission of 28 May 1944. 

Families eligible: Families of employees in industry and commerce with one 
or more children. 

Age limits : 14 ; if student or incapacitated, 16. 

Allowance rate : 1,000 lei per month for the first and each additional child. 

Source of revenue: Employer. 

Administrative agencies : Employers pay allowances. 
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SPaIn 


Basic laws: Acts of 18 July 1938, 23 September 1939, 10 February 1943, and 
19 July 1944 ; Decrees of 22 February 1941 and 27 July 1943. 

Families eligible : Families of employed persons, small farmers, and pensioners 
with two or more children ; and families of deceased workers with one or more 
children. 

Age limits : 14 ; if orphan and student, 18 ; if invalid, no limit (payable also to 
aged widowed mothers). 

Allowance rates : Graduated from 40 to 200 pesetas monthly for the second up 
to the twelfth and each additional child. 

Sources of revenue: Employer contribution of 5 per cent. and employee contri- 
bution of 1 per cent. of wages. 

Administrative agencies: National Provident Institution ; payment of allow- 
ances delegated to larger employers. 


SWEDEN 


Basic laws: Acts Nos. 529 and 530 of 1947. 

Families eligible: All families with one or more children. 

Age limit: 16. 

Allowance rate: 5 kronor per week for the first and each additional child. 
Source of revenue: General revenues of State. 

Administrative agencies : Social Board and local child care committees. 


SwITZERLAND 


Basic laws: Cantonal laws, including Vaud Act of 26 May 1943, Geneva Act 
of 12 February 1944, Fribourg Act of 14 February 1945, Neuchatel Act of 18 April 
1945, and Lucerne Act of 16 May 1945. 

Families eligible: Families of employed persons with one or more, or two or 
more, children. 

Age limits : 15-18 under different schemes, raised for students and invalids. 

Allowance rates: Varies among different schemes. 

Source of revenue: Employer contribution in case of most funds. 

Administrative agencies: Industry and canton family allowance funds. 


U.S.S.R. 


Basic laws : Order of 27 June 1936 and Decrees of 8 July 1944 and 26 November 
1947. 

Families eligible : Families of employed workers with four or more children. 

Age limits : Payable from age 1 to age 5. 

Allowance rates : Graduated scale, averaging about 15 roubles per month for 
the fourth and each additional child. 

Source of revenue: Social insurance funds. 

Administrative agencies : District and town councils. 


UntTED KINGDOM 


Basic law: 8 and 9 Geo. 6 (1945), ch. 41. 
Families eligible: All families with two or more children. 
Age limits : Compulsory school age ; if student or apprentice, 16. 
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Allowance rate : 5s. per week for the second and each additional child. 

Source of revenue: General revenues of State. 

Administrative agency : Ministry of National Insurance ; payments made through 
post office. 


UrRvuGuAy 


Basic laws: Act No. 10,449 of 1943 ; Decrees of 17 May 1944 and 19 January 
1946. 

Families eligible: Families of employees earning less than 200 pesos monthly 
with one or more children. 

Age limits: 14 ; if student or apprentice, 16. 

Allowance rate: Maximum of 6 pesos per month per child. 

Source of revenue: Employer contribution at rate fixed quarterly between 1% 
and 3% per cent. 

Administrative agencies : Various types of family allowance funds. 
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TEXTILES 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON COTTON TEXTILES 


The first meeting of the Indian Industrial Committee on Cotton 
Textiles was held at New Delhi from 12 to 14 January 1948. 


Composition of the Committee. 


The Indian Industrial Committee on Cotton Textiles was constituted by the 
Government of India in November 1947 on a tripartite basis ; it is composed of 
89 members, 13 representing Governments (three representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India, one representative each of the provincial Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, Central Provinces and Berar, United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, one 
representative each of the State Governments of Baroda, Indore, Gwalior and 
Mysore), 13 representing employers, and 13 representing workers. 


Agenda. 
The agenda for the first meeting included the following items : 


(1) Standardisation of wages and the rationalisation of the dearness allowance 
structure. 


(2) Measures for increasing production. 
(3) Training of workers with a view to increasing their efficiency. 
(4) Provision for ola age. Institution of provident funds and insurance schemes. 


Certain proposals were put forward by the Ministry of Labour of the Govern- 
ment of India to serve as a basis for discussion in a note which also briefly reviewed 
the factual information available on each of the subjects on the agenda. The action 
taken by the Government of India on the resolutions adopted by the Textiles Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Organisation was also placed before the Com- 
mittee. 


Proposals before the Committee. 


Standardisation of wages and rationalisation of the dearness allowance structure. 
The remuneration of workers in the cotton textile industry may be considered 
under three broad heads: (a) basic wages; (b) dearness or cost-of-living allowance, 
and (c) bonus. In addition, in some units of the industry, workers are paid pro- 
duction and attendance bonuses, but this practice is not universal. 

Basic wages up to the end of 1946 were generally low. Since then, efforts have 
been and are being made to raise the basic wages. Basic wages have been stan- 
dardised in the mills situated within the City and Island of Bombay with effect 
from 1 January 1947, as a result of an award of the Bombay Industrial Court. 
In Ahmedabad and Indore, wages were already standardised ; the question of 
standardising wages in most of the other centres is being considered by indus- 
trial tribunals, or other similar bodies. 
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With the exception of one or two centres, workers have been compensated for 
the increase in the cost of living by the grant of dearness allowances, but there is 
no uniformity in the scale of allowances. Available statistics show that there is 
considerable variation both in basic wages and the rates of dearness allowances 
now obtaining even in the principal centres of industry. 


The Government note on the subject suggested that the meeting should 
consider : 

(a) the desirability of standardising basic wages throughout the country ; 

(6) whether a uniform set of basic wages should be adopted throughout the 
country, or whether different sets of basic wages should be adopted for different 
centres or areas, and if the latter, on what basic minima the basic wages should 
be worked out ; 

(c) the introduction of time scales in basic wages ; 

(d) the necessity for standardising occupational nomenclature ; 

(e) whether dearness allowances should be calculated on a simple and uniform 
manner as suggested by the Central Pay Commission or whether they should 
continue to be linked with the local cost-of-living indices and, if the latter is pre- 
ferred, how they could be rationalised ; 


(f{) whether a part of the dearness allowance should be absorbed in the basic 
wages and if so what part ; and 


(g) the evolution of a formula for the payment of bonuses. 


The All-India Trade Union Congress had suggested that the question of stan- 
dardisation of musters — that is, the fixation of the number of men for each depart- 
ment or section of a department — should also be considered in connection with 
the standardisation of wages. The note submitted by the Ministry of Labour 
expressed the view that this question may be taken up for discussion, if considered 
necessary, at a subsequent session, that is to say, after agreement has been reached 
on the other points mentioned above. 


Measures for increasing production. The decline in the production of cloth 
and yarn from an average of 125 million Ib. of yarn and 401 million yards of cloth 
per month in 1944, to 108 million lb. and 315 million yards respectively in 1947 
(first ten months) has been attributed to a variety of factors, such as the closure 
of mills owing to riots, strikes, etc., in the main producing centres, increase of absen- 
teeism on the part of workers, the switch-over from coarse to fine cloth production 
and a reduction in the weekly hours of work from 54 to 48. The Government note 
suggested for the consideration of the Committee the following points : 


(1) the recognition of a national emergency requiring maximisation of output 
and a firm resolve on the part of both employers and workers to do all that they 
can to increase the output ; 


(2) the feasibility of working three shifts of 7% hours’ duration and the prob- 
lems connected with three-shift working ; 


(3) the practicability of working a 9-hour shift instead of 8 hours, where three- 
shift working is not feasible, and the problems connected therewith. 


The training of workers with a view to increasing their efficiency. The Textiles 
Committee of the International Labour Organisation adopted during its first 
session at Brussels (November 1946) a resolution urging infer alia that oppor- 
tunities should be given to textile workers to improve their technical knowledge 
of the various processes and that this could be done by the provision of facilities 
either at the mills or at the technical school. 

It is estimated that the textile industry in India will require at least 10,000 
new workers every year to maintain its present strength and that trained workers 
will also be needed to meet the requirements of the new mills that will be set up 
as part of the expansion programme. The Government note on the subject 
that, as a beginning, eight training centres should be established, each capable 
of taking 250 trainees at a time, and able to train 630 annually in the various 
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occupations, the period of training extending from three to six months; it was 
also proposed that the Committee might consider such questions as the financing 
of the scheme and the management of the training institutes. 


Provision for old age ; provident funds and insurance schemes. Some of the units 
in the textile industry maintain provident fund schemes, but these schemes are 
usually restricted to clerical and supervisory staff and only in a few cases cover 
workers in general. A compulsory provident fund scheme for all colliery workers 
had already been unanimously recommended by the Colliery Conciliation Board 
early in 1947, and the Government note on the subject suggested that the Com- 
mittee might consider : 

(1) whether a scheme for a compulsory provident fund should be set up 
covering all workers in the cotton textile industry ; 


(2) whether the contribution should be a percentage of the basic wage alone, 
or a percentage of the workers’ total earnings ; 

(3) whether the funds should be maintained and administered by individual 
units or whether they should be managed by a central organisation ; 

(4) whether a part of the contribution to the provident fund should be utilised 
to provide a scheme of compulsory insurance against the risks brought about 
by death while in employment. 


Conclusions. 


The agenda of the Conference, as will be seen from the account given above, 
was comprehensive and included many controversial questions. It was not, 
therefore, possible to reach unanimous resolutions except in regard to the provision 
of training facilities for workers, although the Conference gave an admirable 
opportunity for exchange of views on such pressing questions as methods for increas- 
ing textile production, the standardisation of wages, the fixation of dearness 
allowances and bonuses, the institution of provident fund and insurance schemes 
and provision for housing. 

The Committee agreed in principle to the provision of training facilities for 
workers in the industry. It is understood that a detailed scheme is soon to be 
prepared by the Ministry of Labour in consultation with employers and workers. 

The Labour Minister also announced that the Government proposed to take 
such action as it thought necessary on the various items considered by the Com- 
mittee, although no unanimous resolutions could be reached. 
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APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


The International Labour Organisation Committee of Experts 
on the Application of Conventions held its 18th Session in Geneva 
from 1 to 10 April 1948 under the presidency of Mr. Paul Tschoffen, 
Belgian Minister of State and Doyen of the Bar at the Appeal Court 


of Liége. 


The Committee reviewed the practice, already taken up again last year after 
suspension during the war years, of detailed examination of the annual reports 
submitted to the International Labour Office by the different States in respect 
of the Conventions which they have ratified. 

The Committee expressed its satisfaction at the endeavours made by certain 
of these States to fulfil their obligations by furnishing precise information concern- 
ing not only the legislation relating to the various Conventions, but also, and more 
particularly, the actual application of the Conventions. The hope was formulated 
that the new provisions of the revised Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation would make it possible to obtain from all States a still more accurate 
picture of existing conditions, by various means, including the transmission of 
factory inspection reports and by the association of the most representative 
organisations of employers and workers in this review. 

The Committee was able, for the first time since the war, to make a detailed 
analysis of the extension of the relevant legislation to non-metropolitan terri- 
tories. It also drew up for submission to the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office a report on the extensive new tasks which would devolve upon it 
in the near future on the coming into force of the revised Constitution. 

The observations of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions are communicated to the Governments concerned, which will have an 
opportunity to reply to them at the forthcoming session of the International 
Labour Conference at San Francisco in June 1948. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Second Session of the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security was held at Rio de Janeiro in November 1947. During 
the Conference, the Permanent Inter-American Committee on 
Social Insurance held its third session. 
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The Second Session of the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security opened at Rio de Janeiro on 10 November 1947 under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Committee on Social Security. 


The Inter-American Committee on Social Security was established at Lima 
in December 1940 and given constitutional form at the first session of the Confer- 
ence, held at Santiago de Chile in 1942.1 

The Conference was attended by 79 delegates and observers representing 
Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States of 
America, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The Pan-American Union, the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, the World Health tion, the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute and the International Social Security Association were represented by 
observers. A number of Brazilian institutions also sent observers to the various 
meetings. 

In accordance with the Statute of the Conference, the International Labour 
Office was represented by a tripartite delegation of its Governing Body. The 
delegation was composed of Mr. Wou Sao-fong, representative of the Government 
group, Mr. Julio Pons, representative of the employers’ group, and Mr. Bernardo 
Ibajiez, representing the workers’ group. The Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, unable to attend the Conference in person, was represented 
by Mr. Bandeira de Mello, correspondent in Brazil of the International Labour 
Office. 

The International Labour Office co-operated in the preparatory work of the 
Conference, and 15 members of its staff, with personnel of the Brazilian social 
insurance institutes, formed the secretariat of the Conference. 

Mr. Alejandro Flores, Chief of the General Relations Section of the International 
Labour Office and Secretary-General of the Permanent Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security, acted as Secretary-General to the Conference. 

The Conference elected as its chairman Mr. Morvan Diaz de Figueiredo, Minister 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce in the Brazilian Government. 


Agenda. 
The agenda of the Conference was as follows : 
(1) Report of the Secretary-General ; 
(2) Insurance against occupational risks ; 
(3) Unemployment insurance ; 


(4) Discussion of the conclusions of the Joint Meeting of the Medical and 
Statistical Technical Commissions of the Inter-American Committee. 


A number of studies connected with the subjects on the agenda were presented 
to the Conference. These included a general study on the system of compensation 
for occupational risks, presented by the Bolivian delegation, a study of the risk 
of occupational accidents and occupational diseases, presented by the delegation of 
Paraguay, a report on social insurance investments, presented by the delegation 
of ‘Argentina, and a report on the development of social insurance in Brazil, pre- 
sented by the Brazilian National Department of Social Insurance. 

Three committees were appointed by the Conference to deal with the technical 
points on the agenda. In addition, a general committee was appointed by the 
Conference, composed of the President of the Conference, the Vice-President, 
the Chairman of the Organising Committee, the members of the delegation of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O., the representative of the Director-General of the 
I.L.O. and the delegates of the Pan-American Union and of the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau. 


Cf. “ ‘A New Structure of Social Security ’; The Work of the Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security at Santiago de Chile ”, International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 
1942, pp. 661-691. 
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Report of the Secretary- General. 

The report of the Secretary-General contained a brief summary of the work of 
the Secretariat since the formation in 1942 of the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security, an outline of the financial situation of the Permanent Committee, 
and a survey of the numerous changes which have taken place in recent years in 
social insurance in America. The report outlined the state of child nutrition in 
America, as indicated by the most recent enqniries carried out in each country, 
described the principal public services created for the nutrition of mothers and 
children, reviewed the contribution made by social insurance institutions on the 
American continent to child nutrition, and indicated some of the many prob- 
lems which remained to be solved in order to ensure a good standard of nutrition for 
women and children. The report also gave details of the provisions of legislation 
concerning the investment of social security funds. Eighteen speakers, representing 
11 of the 17 countries attending the Conference, took part in the discussion of the 
report submitted by the Secretary-General. 

A proposal was submitted by the Uruguayan delegation, and supported by the 
delegations of Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, Panama and Cuba, urging the Conference to 
request the Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security to place 
on the agenda of the next meeting of the Conference a report on social insurance 
investments in the American continent. 


Work of the Committees. 


Insurance of occupational risks. The committee appointed by the Conference 
to deal with this subject was composed of delegates of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, the 
United States of America, Uruguay and Venezuela. The committee met under 
the chairmanship of the Bolivian delegate, Mr. Remberto Capriles Rico. Dr. Enrique 
Arreguin, from Mexico, acted as reporter. 

The committee considered conclusions contained in a report submitted by the 
Mexican Social Insurance Institute. Amendments to the report were put forward 
by the delegations of Venezuela, Brazil and Peru. 

The principal points of the resolution were the recommendation that the 
Governments of the American nations should insist on the carrying out of Resolu- 
tion No. 2 of the First Session of the Conference, that they “should promote 
legislation to establish social insurance against industrial and occupational diseases 
and an organisation for systematic prevention”; a request to the Permanent 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security to institute a study among the 
American countries, in order to ascertain the possibilities of the unification of 
insurance against occupational risks with other types of social insurance ; the 
inclusion within the scope of insurance against occupational risks of all employed 
persons, whatever the amount of their remuneration, age, nationality, methods of 
contribution and type of work performed, and whether they are apprentices, 
temporary, rural or independent workers, engaged in domestic service, home work, 
or other types of occupation ; the provision of adequate and effective benefits in 
cash and in kind, stress being laid on the importance of medical benefits in kind 
and minimum cash benefits being specified for an injured worker and his family ; 
the importance to be accorded to prevention and to occupational rehabilitation 
and retraining through the creation and development of organisations, in which 
employers and workers should be represented, specialising in the technique of 
insurance against occupational risks and through the collaboration of social 
insurance institutions with the State and the employers ; and a recommendation 
that workers and employers participate in the administration of insurance against 
occupational risks. 


Unemployment insurance. The committee appointed to examine this subject 
was composed of delegates of Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Mexico, the United States of America, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. It met under the chairmanship of the Argentine delegate, Mr. Enrique 
Fornatti ; Mr. Jorge Vallarino, from Ecuador, acted as reporter. 

The Department of Labour of Canada had prepared a report which dealt with the 
legal basis of the Canadian insurance law, the activities of the National Employment 
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Service, the administration and organisation of unemployment insurance, results 
obtained in the application of a statistical sample system used as a method for 
analysing different conditions of work, and the contribution of combined national 
policies of employment and of unemployment insurance to the maintenance 
of a high level of employment, and, above all, the application of the general 
theoretical principles of insurance to unemployment insurance. 

The committee discussed the general principles of unemployment insurance 
which would be most suitable for application in those Latin-American countries 
which did not cover this risk, the different systems of dismissal grants at present 
in force, and the possible relationship between those systems and a system of 
unemployment insurance. 

A drafting committee, composed of the Chairman and the Reporter of the 
Committee, and Messrs. Villa Real (Colombia), Altmeyer (United States) and 
Lorenzi (Uruguay), was appointed with the task of drawing up a resolution which 
would be submitted to the Conference. 

The main points of this resolution were : the statement in the preamble that 
one of the most important features of social security plans is that each State should 
endeavour to find the means necessary to achieve full employment, without 
impairing the protection given to the workers against the risk of involuntary 
unemployment ; the desirability of undertaking preliminary studies for the intro- 
duction of compulsory unemployment insurance ; the declaration that the funda- 
mental basis of a sound unemployment insurance system is the existence of a 
national employment service and a statement of the desirability of giving unemploy- 
ment insurance the appropriate and necessary scope, as a part of a general social 
security system, so as to ensure proper safeguards for the social interests of the 
worker and his family ; the recommendation to American countries that they 
should establish a national employment service which would bring workers and 
employers together and enable them to know and to solve their respective employ- 
ment problems ; the adoption of certain general principles for an unemployment 
insurance system, such as those defining the risk of lack of suitable employment, 
affirming the necessity for registration with the national employment service, and 
fixing minimum standards for the grant of monetary benefits, and, finally, those 
governing the co-ordination of unemployment insurance with other systems of 
social security. 

Conclusions of the Medical and Statistical Technical Commissions. The conclu- 
sions of the joint meeting of the Medical and Statistical Technical Commissions of 
the Inter-American Committee on Social Security (held in Washington in January 
1947) dealt with the standardisation of morbidity statistics and medical care statis- 
tics for social security purposes. The committee which examined the conclusions was 
composed of delegates of Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, the United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Mr. Anibal Mestre, 
from Venezuela, acted as chairman, and Mr. Guillermo Almenara of Peru as reporter. 
A subcommittee, consisting of Mr. Wilbur Cohen (United States), and Mr. Osvaldo 
da Costa Miranda (Brazil) drafted the text of the resolutions. The committee 
adopted in principle the conclusions which were reached by the Technical Com- 
missions. The committee further recommended that the provisional minimum 
list of diagnoses, proposed by the Commissions, be harmonised with the inter- 
national statistical classification of diseases which will be established by the World 
Health Organisation. In this connection, the committee considered a preliminary 
study prepared by the International Labour Office of a common plan of action for 
social insurance statistical services in the Americas, and recommended that the 
conclusions of the Technical Commissions, together with the preliminary study, 
be sent to Governments and other interested bodies with a request for suggestions 
and comments. 


Conference Action on Reports of Committees. 


Each technical item on the agenda, after being discussed by the respective 
committee, was laid before the general committee, where the drafts of the corres- 
ponding resolutions were co-ordinated. These were then submitted to the Confer- 


ence for discussion at plenary sittings. 
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The reports submitted by the committee on the insurance of occupational risks 
and the committee on unemployment insurance, and the resolutions proposed by 
the two committees, were adopted by the Conference with certain amendments. 

The Conference also adopted the report submitted to it by the committee 
dealing with the conclusions of the Joint Meeting of the Medical and Statistical 
Technical Commissions. 


Other Resolutions. 

In addition to the resolutions which were the result of the work of the three 
technical committees, the general committee had before it for consideration other 
resolutions on various aspects of social security. 

The Argentine delegation submitted a resolution which repeated Resolution 
No. 9 adopted by the First Session of the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security at Santiago de Chile concerning the extension of social insurance to agri- 
cultural workers. 

The Colombian delegation submitted a resolution stressing the necessity for 
guaranteeing secure conditions of economic progress to the American nations so 
that they may maintain comprehensive social security services. 

The Peruvian delegation, seconded by the delegation of the United States, 
submitted a resolution calling for a wide and harmonious development of social 
insurance, sccial assistance and essential welfare systems, and expressing the 
desire that the Ninth International Conference of American States, to be held in 
March 1948, should consider the immediate development of a practical plan of 
action for the encouragement of social services in the Americas. 

The Brazilian delegation submitted a resolution requesting the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security to embark on studies directed towards the standar- 
disation of American social security terminology. 

The Peruvian delegation submitted a resolution concerning the co-ordination 
of social security services with public services and the co-ordination of the two 
types of service. 

Finally, the Brazilian delegation, seconded by the delegations of Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador and Panama, submitted a resolution which expressed 
the confidence of the Inter-American Conference on Social Security in the peaceful 
solution of social problems resulting from the co-operation between Governments, 
workers and employers, and urged the adoption of the tripartite system of repre- 
sentation for the meetings of the Conference, insisting that the value of such a 
system was demonstrated by the success which had crowned the work of the 
International Labour Organisation in furthering social justice. 

The Conference adopted these resolutions unanimously. 


PERMANENT INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


During the Second Session of the Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security, the Permanent Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security met in its third session. 


The meeting was attended, on behalf of the International Labour Organisation, 
by Mr. Wou Sao-fong and Mr. Bernardo Ibafiez, representing the Government 
group and the workers’ group of the Governing Body respectively ; Mr. Bandeira 
de Mello, correspondent of the I.L.O. in Brazil, represented the Director-General 
of the I.L.O. The meeting was also attended by the representative of the Pan- 
American Union. 

The Permanent Committee decided to adopt the budget for 1948, amounting 
to U.S. $30,000, and to create a working capital fund formed from voluntary loans 
from the Member States ; the amount of this working fund might not exceed 
U.S. $15,000. 

The Permanent Committee expressed its desire to maintain the existing close 
relationship with the World Health Organisation. It reaffirmed the desirability 
of establishing direct close relationship between the Permanent Inter-American 
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Committee on Social Security and the International Social Security Association}, 
and authorised its executive body to establish the means for ensuring collaboration 
between the two organisations. It also decided to strengthen the tie between the 
Permanent Inter-American Committee and other pan-American and world-wide 
organisations. It expressed its gratitude to the Director-General and the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office for the help given by the I.L.O. to the 
work of the Permanent Committee and of the Inter-American Conference. 

The Committee accepted an invitation by the Colombian Government to hold 
the next meeting of the Conference at Bogota. It authorised the Chairman to fix 
the place and date of the Fourth Session of the Permanent Committee in agreement 
with the Executive Body. 

At the close of the session, the Committee elected Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer 
(United States) as chairman, and Mr. Antonio Diaz Lombardo (Mexico) as vice- 
chairman for the next term of office. 

Mr. Helvecio Xavier Lopes (Brazil), Mr. Nicasio Silverio (Cuba), Mr. Edgardo 
Rebagliati (Peru), and Mr. Amadeo Almada (Uruguay), were elected members of 
the Executive Body. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE ORGANISATION 


1L.L.O. STANDARDS RECOMMENDED AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


At the 14th National Conference on Labor Legislation held 
at Washington, D.C., on 9 and 10 December 19472, a number 
of speakers, including the United States Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. L. B. Schwellenbach, paid tribute to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and urged that State labour laws and 
practices should be brought into reasonable conformity with inter- 


national labour Conventions. 


The Conference, which met at the invitation of the Secretary of Labor, was 
attended by representatives from most of the States, mainly labour commissioners 
and representatives of organised labour. A few representatives of national organi- 
sations and some individuals with a special knowledge and interest in State labour 
legislation were also invited to attend. 

Among the speakers were Mr. D. A. Morse, Under-Secretary of Labor, and a 
member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Organisation ; Mr. J. D. 
Zellerbach, Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation ; and Senator E. D. Thomas and Mr. F. H. Shuford, Government 
delegate and Government adviser respectively at the 30th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

It was pointed out that while in some instances international standards now in 
force in many countries are superior to the standards of States of the United States, 
State legislation has established standards superior in some instances to those 
contained in specific Conventions, and standards achieved through collective 
bargaining, although not incorporated in legislation, in many instances surpass 
those of specific Conventions. It was pointed out that it was not possible under 
the federal system for the United States to ratify many of the international labour 
Conventions, because their implementation depended upon individual action by 
the States*, though certain of the amendments to the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, now in process of ratification, were framed in recog- 
nition of this problem and would enable federal Governments to present to the 





1 For an account of the Eighth General Meeting of the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation (October 1947), see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, pp. 205-217. 

* For a note on the 13th National Conference, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, 
Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 110. 

*Cf. “The American Constitution and International Labour Legislation”, by David 
RiesMAaNn, Jr., International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, pp- 123-193. 
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International Labour Organisation a more accurate picture of labour law adminis- 
tration and social progress than has been possible in the past.' The real position 
of federal Governments with respect to the application of Conventions will thus 


be apparent. 
RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference adopted resolutions on four subjects: the right 
to organise, labour statistics, migratory labour, and the Labor 
Extension Services Act. 


The Right to Organise. 

After noting that the existence and encouragement of trade unionism in America 
is accepted American policy, the Conference urged the enactment of State legis- 
lation protecting the right of employees to join unions of their own choive, free 
from interference, coercion, or intimidation by employers. 


The Conference, recognising the importance of basic data concerning wage 
earners and their economic status in the formulation of labour and social legislation, 
the part it plays in collective bargaining and in the settlement of labour disputes, 
and the fact that State departments are obliged to furnish such data, recommended 
that an effective and adequately financed labour statistics and information service 
should be established in each State ; that such service should be manned by properly 
trained personnel ; that uniform methods, procedures, and terms should be adopted 
by the States and the Federal Government ; and that regional and national meetings 
should be sponsored by the Conference to obtain the desired uniformity. 


Migratory Labour. 

The Conference endorsed the recommendations of the Federal Inter-Agency 
Committee on Migrant Labor contained in an earlier report*, and proposed 
both Federal and State legislative measures to meet the urgent needs of migrant 
labourers. 

Labor Extension Service Act. 

The Conference renewed its support of pending legislation having as its aim 

the establishment of a Labor Extension Service Division in the United States 


Department of Labor, through which wage earners and salaried employees would 
receive instruction and information on vital matters. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Conference also accepted the recommendations and sugges- 
tions contained in the reports of six committees. 


International Labour Standards. 


Taking note of the interest in, and relationship of, States of the United States 
to the labour standards set forth in Conventions adopted by the International 
- Labour Organisation, the Conference urged the ratification of the amendments to 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President, and recommended the establishment of a programme 
of information on the activities of the International Labour Organisation and the 
relation of its standards to State laws, designed to promote better understanding 
and implementation of such standards. The report adopted also expressed the 
opinion that the United States should take the lead in setting labour standards for 
the wage earners of all countries. 





_ ? Cf. Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, I1.L.0. Official Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 15 Nov. 1946. The reference is to the amend- 
ment of Article 19 (para. 7). The amended text is reproduced on p. 14 of the article “ Swiss 
Constitutional Problems and the I.L.O.”, International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 613. 
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Strengthening State Labor Departments. 

The committee report on this subject recommended the maintenance in every 
State of a labour department with responsibility for the administration of all 
labour laws relating to workers. It stated that such laws should include at least 
the following : compulsory workmen’s compensation ; unemployment insurance ; 
health or disability insurance ; minimum-wage and maximum-hours standards ; 
facilities for the protection of the safety and health of workers, including industrial 
hygiene ; adequate standards, and means of enforcement, for the prevention of 
child labour and for the protection of young workers and women workers ; provision 
for prompt and regular wage payments as well as the collection of unpaid wages by 
the department ; provision for public employment agencies and the regulation of 
private agencies ; provision for the control and elimination of industrial home 
work ; equal pay for comparable work ; machinery for the handling of industrial 
disputes by State mediation and voluntary arbitration boards and State labour 
relations boards ; departmental control in the development of apprenticeship 
systems ; rules empowering the issue of regulations to enforce labour laws ; and 
provision for effective State bureaux of labour statistics for the development of 
labour statistics on a uniform pattern throughout the country. In addition, the 
report urged the wider dissemination of information through increased publicity, 
and urged greater co-operation and co-ordination of the functions of Federal and 
State Labor Departments. 


State Industrial Relations. 


The committee noted in its report the necessity of industrial peace for high 
production, recognised free collective bargaining as the most effective basis for 
promoting industrial harmony, and commended the growing recognition of the 
importance of representatives trained in human relations. 

The report urged an expansion of training courses for representatives of labour 
and management, under the leadership of the State Labor Departments, in col- 
lective bargaining, contract administration, grievances and arbitration procedures, 
labour legislation, history and economics. It reviewed steps taken in this direction, 
and expressed the opinion that such steps would aid the development of genuine 
collective bargaining. 

The report considered that States should be encouraged, when the public 
interest so dictates, to provide facilities for mediation, conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration. It commended the co-operative attitude of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and urged the elimination of overlapping or duplicating 
functions between the State and Federal services. It recommended the drafting 
by the Federal Service of model Bills establishing conciliation and mediation faci- 
lities, and suggested that State agencies should avail themselves of the experience 
gained by the Federal agency in methods of dealing with labour disputes. 

In conclusion, the report noted the recent trend towards the enactment by 
States of legislation detrimental to the interests of labour 1, recommended that the 
Conference should declare itself in favour of the repeal of all State legislation of this 
character, and announced its opposition to further enactments of anti-labour 
legislation in the States. 


Safety, Health and Workmen’s Compensation. 

To develop adequately and promote measures to minimise the number of 
industrial accidents, which today involve more than 2,000,000 workers annually 
in the United States, the report of this committee recommended that each State 
should provide (1) a basic labour law making employers responsible for providing 
safe and healthy workplaces ; (2) leadership and assistance in developing accident 
prevention programmes ; (3) competent, non-political — to enforce safety 
and health regulations and to assist in safety p 

The committee recommended that the Federal department should provide 
greater technical advisory services to assist the States in (1) the drawing up of 





*For a summary of recent labour legislation in the States, see International Labour Review, 
Nov.-Dec. 1947, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, p. 596. 
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State safety programmes; (2) the development of uniform safety codes for each 
type of industry ; (3) the training of State factory inspectors ; (4) the development 
of technical safety data ; and (5) the preparation of safety engineering data for 
the use of State agencies administering labour laws. 

The committee report reviewed the progress made in workmen’s compensation 
legislation but noted that a large percentage of wage earners are not protected by 
the legislation of the 39 States that have enacted workmen’s compensation laws. 
It also noted the inadequacy of the present scales of benefits in comparison with 
increased living costs. It urged as a minimum objective for each State the following 
basic standards: (1) compulsory coverage of all workers ; (2) full and general 
coverage of diseases resulting from occupations ; (3) unlimited medical benefits 
under efficient supervision ; (4) the establishment of second injury funds where 
none exist at present ; and (5) the payment of double compensation to injured 
minors illegally employed. In addition it reaffirmed recommendations of previous 
Conferences for standards in workmen’s compensation and called for increased 
emphasis on the establishment of vocational rehabilitation clinics or centres. 


Child Labour and Youth Employment. 


The committee report emphasised the validity and soundness of the recom- 
mendations made by the Conference since 1934 relating to such problems as the 
maintenance of child labour standards during the war, the enlargement of com- 
munity programmes and services to provide adequate guidance, counselling and 
placement services for young workers, and the improvement of school programmes 
and facilities. 

The following standards were specifically recommended : 


Minimum age. A minimum age of 16 years for all employment during 
school hours and for employment in manufacturing, mechanical and processing 
establishments at any time ; with a minimum age of 14 years for other employment 
outside school hours and during vacations. 


Mazimum hours. A maximum 8-hour day and 40-hour week for minors under 
18 years of age with provision for a meal and rest period of at least 30 continuous 
minutes between the third and fifth hour after the commencement of the working 
day. Combined hours of school and work not to exceed 8 hours a day for minors 
under 18 years of age. 


Night work. The prohibition of night employment of children under 16 years 
of age between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. and of minors of 16 and 17 years of age between 
10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Hazardous occupations. The prohibition of the employment of minors under 
18 years of age in hazardous occupations, the State Department of Labor to deter- 
mine which occupations are hazardous for this age group. 


Employment certificates. The requirement of employment certificates for minors 
up to 18 years of age, such certificates to be issued upon presentation of a statement 
from the employer of his intention to employ the minor, documentary proof of the 
minor’s age, school records showing the grade that the minor has completed, and 
medical examination showing fitness for the job. 


School attendance. The requirement of school attendance for all children up 
to 16 years of age and for minors of 16 and 17 years of age unless they are employed 
or have completed high school. 


Workmen’s compensation. Provision for at least double compensation in the 
case of minors injured while illegally employed. Consideration of probable adult 
earnings in computing compensation in case of any minor permanently disabled 
or killed. 

The committee considered that adequate penalties would render administration 
of State child labour laws more effective and urged the revision of penal provisions. 
It recommended the inclusion in the Fair Labor Standards Act of a direct prohibi- 
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tion of the employment of children under a specified age. Taking note of migrant 
labour conditions, the report recommended the regulation of the employment of 
children in industrialised agriculture through State and Federal legislation. It 
emphasised the importance of providing opportunities for education and t 

and for the better physical, mental and social development that good child labour 


legislation helps to make possible. 


Regulation of Wages, Hours, and Industrial Home Work. 


The committee stressed the responsibility of States to ensure through legislation 
improved standards of wages, hours and working conditions, and urged that action 
be taken in accordance with its report. The report dealt with seven subjects. 


Fair Labor Standards Act. The report recognised that increased living costs 
have rendered the 40 cents minimum wage under this Act ineffective to protect 
the lowest-paid workers. It therefore recommended that a minimum of 75 cents 
per hour be adopted and that the Act should be amended to permit industry 
committees to recommend increases above the minimum where economic condi- 
tions warrant. The report urged the continuance of the present overtime provisions 
of the Act and proposed that coverage should be extended to all workers subject 
to Federal jurisdiction. 


State minimum wage. The report noted that of the 26 laws enacted by States 
concerning minimum wages, only four applied to men, and that 22 States did not 
have minimum wage laws. It recommended the enactment of State laws establish- 
ing a statutory rate of 75 cents per hour, without discrimination as to age, sex 
or race, with overtime after 8 hours in 24 and after 40 hours a week, on a time 
and a half basis, with provision for wage boards to have authority to increase the 
statutory rate in individual industries and to set broad working conditions standards. 


Equal pay. It was regar:ied as imperative that the principle of equal pay for 
women should be supported and extended by Federal and State legislation. 


Hours. The major role of the State in establishing hours was duly recognised, 
and the report urged the adoption for all workers of a basic 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week, with a legal limit of 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for women. It 
recommended a weekly day of rest, and the reduction of night work between the 
hours of 12 p.m. and 7 a.m. to the minimum necessary for essential processes and 
services. Where night work is the practice, shift differentials in rates of pay and 
more desirable working conditions should be provided. 


Wage payment and wage collection. The report recommended that every State 
should provide by law for the payment in full (in cash or its equivalent) of wages 
earned, on regular pay days designated in advance, and not less frequently than 
twice a month. Provision should also be made for the prompt payment of wages 
upon separation and, where necessary, for the assistance of State agencies in 


collecting unpaid wages. 


Statutes of limitations. The report deplored action taken under State laws in 
recent years to shorten unreasonably the time within which a worker may bring 
a claim for unpaid wages, citing instances where discrimination existed between 
suits for wages and other types of claim. 


Home work. The committee noted that legislative standards for wages and 
hours can never be fully effective as long as industrial home work is permitted. It 
therefore recommended a determined effort to eliminate industrial home work 
through legislation and the enactment of special legislation that would permit 
the labour commissioner to prohibit or regulate such work.! 





? UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Bulletin No. 92, Résumé of the Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth National Conference on Labor Legislation. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE 3lst SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The International Labour Office has recently published two 
decennial reports of the Governing Body on the working of inter- 
national labour Conventions. Details of the reports will be found 
in the “ Bibliography ” section.’ 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for January-February 
1948 has been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted in 
Canada, Guatemala, Switzerland, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

The texts published include the Guatemalan Decree respecting social security, 
the Swiss Act respecting old-age and survivors’ insurance, the United States Act 
respecting labour-management relations (Taft-Hartley Act), and Yugoslav legis- 
lation respecting apprenticeship, the settlement of industrial disputes, social 
insurance, labour inspection, co-operative societies, the employment service and 
occupational disease insurance. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


NATIONALISATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TRADE UNION CO-OPERATION IN THE TRANSPORT AND ELECTRICITY INDUSTRIES 


The transport and electricity industries in Great Britain were 
nationalised by the Transport Act of 6 August 1947*% and the 
Electricity Act of 13 August 1947.5 These Acts provide for the 
co-operation of occupational organisations in the efficient running 
of the industries.‘ 


The corporations which are set up to manage the industries do not include 
trade union representatives as such, but one of the alternative qualifications for 
membership of these controlling bodies is experience and capacity in the organisa- 
tion of workers, and in each industry consultative committees or councils are set 
up, some of whose members are appointed by the competent Minister after consul- 
tation with organisations representing the various interests concerned, including 
labour. The rights of the trade unions to represent and to bargain on behalf of 
the workers in the nationalised industries is expressly safeguarded under the 
provisions of both Acts. 





? See below, p. 557. 
*10 & 11 Geo. 6, ch. 49. 
*10 & 11 Geo. 6, ch. 54. 
_* For a note on the participation of trade unions in the coal industry under the Coal Industry 
aaiiaation Act of 12 July.1946, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.- 
° » P- . 
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Scope of Nationalisation. 


Transport. The third schedule to the Transport Act specifies the railway and 
canal undertakings to be nationalised. The Act also provides for the transfer of 
privately owned railway wagons. With regard to road transport, undertakings 
to be acquired by the State are those whose activities consist wholly or partially 
of the operation of vehicles used under A or B licences (which constitute by far 
the greater proportion of commercial haulage vehicles) and of ordinary long-distance 
carriage (i.e., generally a distance exceeding 40 miles). Moreover, the Transport 
Commission established by the Act is empowered at any time to submit to the 
Minister of Transport, for his approval by Order, schemes for the regulation of 
passenger transport services in any area or for the actual transfer to the Commission 
of the ownership of the undertakings in the area. The Commission may also submit 
schemes regarding “ trade ” harbours, specifying the bodies which shall administer 
port facilities and providing for the transfer of harbour undertakings to such bodies. 
The Commission may enter into such agreements as may be necessary to co- 
ordinate the activities of coastal shipping with its own activities. 


Electricity. Provision is made for the transfer to public ownership of the assets 
of electricity undertakings, designated for the purpose of the Act as authorised 
undertakers, power station companies, and electricity holding companies. Author- 
ised undertakers are defined as bodies which supply electricity under the authority 
of any enactment in any area of supply in Great Britain, or which supply electricity 
to any of the above-mentioned types of undertaking or to the Central Electricity 
Board established by the Act. Certain undertakings are excepted. A power 
station company is one which, while not being an authorised undertaker, carries 
on business wholly or partly consisting of the construction, owning or operating 
of a generating station or stations for the supply of electricity to authorised under- 
takers. Electricity holding companies are those which do not fall within either of 
the first two categories but which have subsidiary companies falling within one or 
other of them and three quarters of whose total assets consist of securities of or 
rights in respect of moneys owed by such subsidiary companies. 

Under both Acts provision is made for the compensation of the previous owners 
of the undertakings or assets transferred to public ownership. 


Organisation of the Nationalised Industries. 


Government agencies, managed on commercial lines, are established by the 
respective Acts to administer the nationalised industries. 


Transport. Nationalised transport is placed by the Act under the authority 
of the British Transport Commission, which has a general duty to provide, secure 
or promote the provision of an efficient, adequate, economical and properly inte- 
grated system of public inland transport (not including air transport) and port 
facilities within Great Britain for passengers and goods, with due regard to safety 
of operation, and to extend and improve such facilities so as to provide most 
efficiently and conveniently for the needs of the public, agriculture, commerce 
and industry. The Act applies to Northern Ireland as far as railways and canals 
are concerned. The rights of the Commission to engage in the manufacture of 
rolling stock, small vessels, etc., is closely limited by the Act. The functions of 
the Commission also include the provision by the Commission, or its assistance in 
the provision, of facilities for training, education and research for the purpose of 
advancing both the skill of the Commission’s employees and the efficiency of its 
equipment and operation, the provision of housing for its employees and the making 
of housing loans to them. 

The Commission consists of a chairman and not less than four or more than 
eight other members, all of whom are appointed by the Minister of Transport from 
among persons appearing to him to be persons who have had wide experience and 
shown capacity i in transport, industrial, commercial! or financial matters, in adminis- 
tration, or in the organisation of workers. It is to be assisted by five public author- 
ities (for railways, docks and inland waterways, road transport, London transport 
and, eventually, hotels), termed “ executives ”, the members of which are appointed 
in exactly the same way as the members of the Commission itself. 
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The Act also establishes a Central Transport Consultative Committee and, for 
such areas as the Minister may direct (but such areas must together cover the 
whole of Great Britain), transport users’ consultative committees in respect of 

traffic, committees for passenger traffic, and committees for both passenger 
and goods traffic. These committees, appointed by the Minister, are to consist of 
an independent chairman, members appointed from among nominees of the Com- 
mission, and members, appointed after consultation with such bodies representative 
of the interests concerned as the Minister thinks fit, to represent agriculture, 
commerce, industry, shipping, labour and local authorities. The committees may 
make recommendations in regard to any matter (including charges), affecting the 
services and facilities provided by the Commission, which has been the subject of 
representations to the Committee or which appears to be a matter to which con- 
sideration ought to be given or which the Minister or Commission may refer to 
them for consideration. 

The Commission, with the consent or general authority of the Minister, may 
borrow such sums, the total of which at any one time shall not exceed £25,000,000, 
as may be needed to meet obligations and to discharge its functions under the Act. 
With the approval of the Minister and of the Treasury, the Commission may borrow 
money by the issue of British transport stock, not exceeding a total of £250,000,000, 
the principal of and interest on which is guaranteed by the Treasury. The Com- 
mission possesses ordinary powers of investment and may accumulate a general 
reserve. The Commission is not exempt from taxation, either general or local, 
and must present an annual statement of accounts to be audited by an auditor 
appointed by the Minister, and a copy of such statement and of the auditor’s 
report is to be submitted annually to Parliament. 


Electricity. The Electricity Act establishes the British Electricity Authority, 
the main duty of which is to develop and maintain an efficient, co-ordinated and 
economical system of electricity supply for Great Britain (excluding the North of 
Scotland), to generate or acquire supplies of electricity, to provide bulk supplies 
for distribution by area boards, to co-ordinate the distribution of electricity by 


these boards and to exercise general control over their policy. The North of Scot- 
land Board is treated as an area board. “ Electricity buards ” (i.e. both the central 
authority and the area boards) are to promote the use of all economic methods of 
generating, transmitting and distributing electricity, to secure the development, 
extension to rural areas and cheapening of electricity supplies, to avoid undue 
preference in the provision of such supplies, to promote the simplification and 
standardisation of methods of charge for such supplies and the standardisation of 
systems of supply and types of electrical fittings and also to promote the welfare, 
health and safety of employees of the boards. They are also to conduct and assist 
research into matters affecting the supply of electricity and, in consultation with 
appropriate organisations, make provision for advancing the skill of persons 
employed by them and methods of operation of equipment, including the provision 
of facilities for training and education. The manufacturing rights of the Central 
Authority are rather wider than those accorded to the Transport Commission. 

The chairman and four to six other members of the Central Authority and the 
chairman and five to seven other members of each area board are to be appointed 
by the Minister of Fuel and Power from among persons appearing to him to be 
qualified as having had experience of and having shown capacity in (in the ease of 
the Central Authority) the generation and supply of electricity, industrial, com- 
mercial or financial matters, applied science, administration, or the organisation 
of workers ; or (in the case of area boards) electricity supply, local government, 
industrial, commercial, agricultural or financial matters, applied science, adminis- 
tration, or the organisation of workers. 

Consultative councils are established for the areas controlled by the area boards, 
each consisting of 20 to 30 persons appointed by the Minister. Not less than half 
and not more than three fifths of these members are to be appointed from a panel 
nominated from among members of local authorities in the areas concerned. The 
remainder are to be appointed, after consultation with such bodies as the Minister 
thinks fit, to represent agriculture, commerce, industry, labour and the general 
interests of consumers of electricity and other persons or organisations interested 
in the development of electricity in the area. The functions of these councils are 
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similar to those of the transport consultative committees mentioned above. The 
councils, however, are given rather more detailed facilities for making represen- 
tations which may reveal defects in the plans of the area boards. 

The financial provisions are substantially similar to those laid down by the 
Transport Act, but the aggregate amount of temporary loans and issued stock is 
not to exceed a total at any one time of £700,000,000. 


Situation of Personnel. 

Under both Acts, a general provision is made, subject to the disclaimer clauses 
affecting certain kinds of agreements, that the appropriate board or commission, 
etc., where the assets of any body are acquired, assume the legal rights and obliga- 
tions of that body in respect of existing agreements, whether in writing or not, 
and whether or not of such a nature that rights, liabilities and obligations there- 
under could be assigned or not, unless their terms and subject matter are such as 
to render them impossible of having effect after the transfer of assets. Hence, 
existing collective agreements are not affected by nationalisation. 

In each case a duty is laid on the new authority, unless it is satisfied that 
adequate machinery for the purpose already exists, of seeking consultation with 
any organisation appearing to be appropriate, with a view to the conclusion between 
the authority and that organisation of such agreements as appear to the parties 
to be desirable with respect to the establishment and maintenance of machinery 
for (a) the settlement by negotiation of terms and conditions of employment of 
the workers employed by the authority, with provision for reference to arbitration 
in default of such settlement in such cases as may be determined under the agree- 
ments, and (b) the promotion and encouragement of measures affecting the safety, 
health and welfare of the workers and the discussion of other matters of mutual 
interest to the authority and the workers, including efficiency in the operation of 
the services. 


Under the Transport Act, moreover, provision is made for the establishment 
of a conference consisting of an equal number of representatives of the Transport 
Commission and of the members of the police forces of the Commission, to which 
all questions relating to rates of pay, hours of duty and conditions of services of 
members of the police forces shall be referred. 

Both Acts also contain detailed provisions regarding the pension and super- 
annuation rights of employees and compensation in respect of transfers, etc. 


CoAL PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


An emergency programme to increase coal production was 
adopted by the Japanese Cabinet on 3 October 1947. 


The programme provides for the introduction of a 24-hour operation schedule 
of three shifts, wage increases based on production, the creation of a special com- 
mittee to settle disputes, rehabilitation of production facilities, better utilisation 
of technical experts, the development of new mines and pits, and the elimination 
of illegal distribution channels. 

The Minister of Commerce and Industry, Mr. Mizutani, in a statement before 
the House of Councillors’ Mining and Industry Committee on 3 October, stressed 
the need for establishing State control over coal mines in order to increase coal 
output. He discounted apprehensions that the enforcement of State control 
might lessen the interest of mine operators in production. Mr. Mizutani explained 
that under the five-year plan of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, emphasis 
would be placed on the development of new mines to step up production. He 
considered that it would hardly be possible to expect private enterprise to under- 
take such development.* 









*U.S. ArmY DEPARTMENT, Civit AFFAIRS Division: Ninety-Fijth Weekly Report on Japan 
to the Far Eastern Commission, 10 Oct. 1947. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


PoLiIsH ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL POLICY 


The Polish Association for Social Policy, which ceased to 
operate as a result of the war, has been re-established and has 
resumed activity. 


The constituent meeting was held in September 1947, at the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare ; Mr. Altman, Director of the Department of Labour and repre- 
sentative of the Polish Government on the Governing Body of the I.L.O., was 
in the Chair. The Rev. Mr. Wojcicki, one of the original founders of the Associa- 
tion, referred to its former work ; and Mr. Krygier, President of the Central Social 
Insurance Institute, spoke of the functions and objects of social policy. The Asso- 
ciation appointed its new committee at this same meeting; Mr. Jurkiewicz, a 
former Minister of Labour, is now President. 

In order that its work may be organised and its activity expanded with a 
maximum of efficiency, the Association is now establishing a number of sections 
to deal respectively with demographic questions, labour questions, etc. A number 
of public lectures on important problems of social policy have also been organised 
by the Association or with its support. Lastly, the Polish Association, which is a 
member of the International Association for Social Progress, has resumed contact 
with this latter body and is preparing to take part in the International Congress 
on Social Policy to be held in 1949." 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ARBITRATION IN CHINA 


On 1 November 1947 the Executive Yuan promulgated regu- 
lations concerning arbitration in labour disputes during the period 
of national mobilisation. The earlier regulations on the subject 
were abrogated simultaneously.” 


The regulations provide for the formation of local labour disputes boards under 
the administration of the municipal or district (hsien) Government, for the speedy 
settlement of labour disputes and stabilisation of the production programme. The 
local boards are to have the functions of adjusting workers’ wages, emergency 
arbitration of important labour disputes, and arbitration of disputes involving 
public utility, communication and governmental undertakings. They are to have 
from 9 to 15 members drawn from local authorities, public and private, including 
local trade associations of employers and workers. The local social affairs authority 
is to be chairman, in charge of the general affairs of the board, while 3 standing 
commissioners are to be elected from the members to handle the routine work 
of the board. 

The regulations prohibit strikes or sabotage or the suspension of businesses prior 
to arbitration and, where a party refuses to abide by the arbitral award, authorise 
the superior body concerned to carry out the award by force.* 





* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Warsaw. 

*See International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 357, and No. 6, 
Dec. 1943, p. 760. 
* Nalional Government Bulletin, No. 2971, 4 Nov. 1947. 
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STATUS OF WORKS COUNCILS IN BELGIUM 


CaTHOLIC EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS CONCLUDE AGREEMENT 


An agreement was reached on 3 February 1948 between repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Belgian Catholic Employers and the 
Belgian Confederation of Christian Trade Unions concerning the 
establishment, powers and duties of works councils in undertakings 
employing 50 or more workers. 


The preamble of the agreement declares : 


The Federation of Belgian Catholic Employers and the Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions wish to temper contracts for the hiring of services 
by the inclusion of elements adopted from contracts of association, in 
particular such as will ensure the progressive participation of workers in the 
management of undertakings. The parties consider that the present structural 
reform should have this end in view. 


Commenting on the agreement, the Belgian Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions mentions that the Catholic employers maintain their firm opposition to 
the admission of workers’ representatives to meetings of the boards of directors 
of limited liability companies, but that the Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions nevertheless intends to pursue its proposals for the reform of limited 
liability companies by introducing a Bill in Parliament. The Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions considers that “ the formulas established by the agreement 
constitute a first stage only, and must be followed up by further measures ”. 

The employers’ delegation took note of the formal declaration of the Confedera- 
tion that the latter aims at the disappearance of the capitalist system by the 
gradual introduction of structural reforms. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT MARKET COLLABORATION AMONG THE 
NORTH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


EXcHANGES OF YOUNG AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Arrangements for the exchange of young agricultural workers, 
which began in 1946 between Denmark and Sweden, were extended 
in 1947 to include all the countries of northern Europe ; the main 
purpose of these arrangements is to provide young persons with an 
opportunity to study the methods of work in the different countries. 


Organisation. 
In Sweden, an agricultural committee, representative of interested organisations 
and the Employment Market Commission, was appointed to deal with questions 





* Bulletin mensuel de la Confédération des Syndicats chrétiens de Belgique (Brussels), Jan. 1948. 
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eonnected with this exchange. A “ contact agent ” was appointed in each province. 
The representatives of the agricultural organisations developed the publicity 
necessary for organising the exchanges, and the Employment Market Commission 
administered the scheme. Similar arrangements were made in the other countries. 
Through the exchanges, which lasted from 1 May to 31 October 1947, 103 young 
persons were placed in Sweden, of whom 64 came from Denmark, 20 from Finland, 
and 19 from Norway. From Sweden, there were 79 persons, of whom 53 went to 
Denmark, 11 to Finland, and 15 to Norway. The exchanges, though on a relatively 
small scale, have proved to be very useful. All travelling expenses in Sweden 
were paid by the Employment Market Commission. 


EXCHANGES UNDER THE NorRTH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES’ CONVENTION 


The public employment services in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden have continued to co-operate in accordance with principles 
laid down by the draft Convention on placement of manpower 
adopted by the North European countries in September 1945.1 


However, due to the general manpower shortage prevailing during 1947 in 
all the countries concerned, the number of workers exchanged through the employ- 
ment services was only 150, as compared with 800 during 1946.* 


SWEDISH EMPLOYMENT MARKET TRENDS 


OccCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION IN 1945 


The results have recently been published of a partial census held 
in Sweden to establish the occupational distribution of the population 
in November 1945. 


The figures, which were obtained from a census of about one twelfth of the 
population, reveal the distribution of the actually employed population among 
different sectors of the economy and different social classes. 


Changes from 1940 to 1945. 

The size of the working population (about 3,000,000) remained practically 
unchanged between 1940 and 1945, the male portion increasing by 2 per cent. 
while the female portion declined by about 2 per cent. The number of small 
businesses declined by 8 per cent., apparently as a result of a tendency, especially 
among men and women in the handicraft trade, to give up small businesses in 
order to take salaried employment in firms managed by others. The number of 
manual workers declined somewhat, while the number of administrative and sales 
personnel increased by 16 per cent. (more than 100,000). The agricultural popula- 
tion (including lumber workers and fishermen) declined by 12 per cent. (100,000). 


CHANGES FROM 1945 To 1947 


An attempt has been made to present a survey, complete as far 
as possible, of occupational changes among the gainfully occupied 
population in Sweden from 1945 to 1947. 


For the purposes of the survey, the term “ gainfully occupied” is applied 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 99, and Vol. LV, 
No. 5, May 1947, p. 394. 
* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent, Stockholm. 
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to all individuals who are employed or who consider themselves to be dependent 
on employment for their livelihood whether or not they are actually working. 


Trend Away from Agriculture. 

A rather striking change in the occupational distribution of the labour force 
took place during 1946 and 1947 as a result of a movement from agriculture and 
lumbering to non-agricultural industries. This movement appears to have affected 
about 70,000 persons during 1946 and 40,000 during 1947. Although there were 
some additions to the gainfully occupied population in agriculture, a considerable 
net decrease in this population took place ; the decline amounted to 44,000 in 
1946 and 21,000 in 1947. 

There was a corresponding net increase in the number of workers in non- 
agricultural employment. During 1946 the greater part (48,000) of the workers 
who left agriculture were employed in manufacturing industries and the building 
trades ; trade and transport absorbed the remainder. During 1947 the increase 
in the number of workers in non-agricultural employment was about the same 
as in 1946, but the proportion who entered the manufacturing industries and 
building trades was only 18,000. 


Trend Away from Large Undertakings. 

An appreciable movement away from larger firms to small and newly established 
firms is to be observed within manufacturing industry during these years, and a 
corresponding net decline in employment in larger firms during 1947. This develop- 
ment reveals an interesting fact concerning the mobility of workers in Sweden. 
It appears that small and newly established firms have a competitive advantage 
over large firms in obtaining workers, since they are willing to offer higher wages 
and greater independence to employees. This development is due partly to the 
fact that price control can be applied more effectively to the larger firms and 
partly to the fact that larger firms are more often members of employers’ associa- 
tions, the general policy of which is to prevent competitive wage increases. 


Obstacles to Increased Production. 


Under present conditions industry has sufficient productive capacity to allow 
an appreciable increase in employment. Such expansion, however, is prevented 
by the scarcity of skilled labour, raw materials and lodgings in industrial districts. 
The rapid decline in reserves of agricultural labour—especially in districts located 
near industrial centres—has made it increasingly difficult to recruit workers from the 
countryside for non-agricultural employment. This is especially true of women 
agricultural workers. The scarcity of women workers in general has also been 
increased by the prevalence of a high marriage rate. 

Expansion in the building and construction industry has been restricted by a 
scarcity of raw materials. The tightening of investment regulations in this industry 
has recently resulted in the release of workers, who will become available for other 
employment. ’ 


Wages. 

A strong demand for labour has led to a rapid increase in wages during the 
post-war years ; hourly earnings increased by 8 per cent. from 1945 to 1946 and 
by 15 per cent. from 1946 to 1947. Part of this increase has been granted inde- 
pendently of wage negotiations under union contracts and must be directly attri- 
buted to competition among employers. The traditional wage differences for 
workers in different industries have become less pronounced under conditions of 
full employment. It has been increasingly difficult to attract labour to lower 
' paid and less attractive jobs which often represent employment of essential import- 
ance to the economy. Examples of such employment difficulties can be found in 
the iron and steel industry, in the production of building materials, and in all 
kinds of shift work in manufacturing industry, hospitals and transport. It has 
also become increasingly difficult to hire skilled workers.! 





* KONJUNKTURINSTITUTET : Koniunkturldget hésten 1947 (Stockholm, 1948). 





EMPLOYMENT MEASURES IN PAKISTAN 


ComPputsory REGISTRATION OF SKILLED WORKERS 


The Governor-General of Pakistan promulgated on 17 February 
1948 the Essential Personnel (Registration) Ordinance, 1948, which 
came into force on the day of promulgation. 


The Ordinance, which extends to the whole of Pakistan, requires all essential 
personnel between 18 and 55 years of age residing in Pakistan and not employed by 
the Central or provincial Governments to register at the employment exchanges 
established by the Government. Under Schedule I of the Ordinance, the following 
have been declared as essential personnel : engineers (civil, electrical, mechanical, 
aeronautical, wireless and marine), chemists, metallurgists, geologists, mineralo- 
gists, meteorologists, workshop foremen, surgeons, physicians, radiologists, patho- 
logists, bacteriologists, dentists, public health officers, nurses, and veterinary 
surgeons. 

Any person with the specified qualifications and within the prescribed age 
limits who fails to apply for registration within two months of the promulgation 
of the Ordinance is liable to a fine not exceeding 500 rupees." 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN EASTERN PAKISTAN 


Action is to be taken by the Government to counter unemploy- 
ment among office workers in Eastern Pakistan. 


Mr. Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, Minister in charge of Finance, Commerce, 
Labour and Industries in East Bengal, Pakistan, announced in December 1947 
that the number of unemployed office workers in East Bengal was far in excess 
of the posts the Government could offer. It had been found, however, that com- 
mercial and industrial concerns were short of staff. The Government proposed 
to establish an organisation which, in co-operation with the existing employment 
service, would establish a liaison between the surplus staff and the industrial 
and commercial establishments.?* 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The Ministry of the Interior (Education Division) of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan decided on 13 February 1948 to establish imme- 
diately a Council for Technical Education in Pakistan. 


In view of the fact that partition of British India left within Pakistan a very 
small number of first-grade technical institutions, it was felt that for a speedy 
execution of any plan for industrial development a considerable reorganisation 
and extension of the existing facilities for technical education was most urgent, 
and that the Central Government, while recognising the autonomy of provinces 
and States in the field of education, must take supreme charge of the planning, 
co-ordination and control of technical education, which could not be organised 
effectively and economically on a provincial basis. 





2 Ordinance No. X of 1948, Gazette of Pakistan, Extraordinary, 17 Feb. 1948, pp. 57-62. 
* The Dawn (Karachi), 12 Dec. 1947. 
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Composition of the Council. 

The Council for Technical Education will be composed of 18 members, including 
seven non-official, as follows : an eminent person from industry or commerce, who 
will be chairman ; two members of the Constituent Assembly (Central Legislature) ; 
one representative each of the Ministry of Commerce, the States acceding to 
Pakistan, labour, and commerce and industry ; one representative each of the 
Provincial Governments of East Bengal, the North-West Frontier Province, the 
West Punjab and Sind ; two principals of technical institutions, one each from 
Eastern and Western Pakistan.* 


Functions. 

The Council, which will be attached to the Education Division, will advise 
the Government of Pakistan on matters relating to the advancement of technical 
education ; survey the existing facilities and suggest improvements ; prepare a 
comprehensive scheme for the reorganisation and development of technical educa- 
tion on modern lines suited to the social and economic needs of Pakistan ; and 
draft a five-year plan for the training of students in technical subjects within 
the country and abroad.” 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TRAINING YOUNG PERSONS FOR INDUSTRY 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
has introduced a scheme whereby young persons with talent for 
skilled work and without access to the necessary training facilities 


may be given grants to enable them to go for training in other 
areas. The scheme is based on a recommendation of the Committee 
on the Juvenile Employment Service and was adopted after discus- 
sion with the National Juvenile Employment Council. 


Scope and Eligibility. 

The scheme does not apply to training for careers of a professional nature. 
It is confined to training for a skilled craft or trade for which a recognised period 
and degree of training is required, and in which there are good prospects. It does 
not cover employment in respect of which an apprenticeship premium is required, 
or one where board or lodgings are provided as part of the conditions of employ- 
ment, and excludes (subject to special consideration in exceptional cases) boys 
and girls who by choice or necessity have already taken employment away from 
home. 

In the main, the juveniles eligible to come within the scope of the scheme will 
be those who (a) have not yet entered employment ; or (b) have had some employ- 
ment but have become unemployed ; or (c) are engaged in “ non-progressive ” 
employment, i.e., employment which offers little prospect of advancement. 


Procedure. 


Consideration is to be given to applicants for assistance who have a clearly 
marked aptitude for a skilled job. Local juvenile employment officers of the 
Ministry will look out for such boys and girls at their interview with school-leavers 
or others seeking employment, and teachers may bring suitable pupils to the 





1 The Pakistan Educational Conference which was held at Karachi from 22 Nov. to 1 Dec. 
1947 gave careful consideration to the problem of the speedy development of technical education 
in Pakistan, and adopted a resolution recommending the establishment of a Council for Technical 
a in Pakistan censisting of 28 members, of which 8 were to be official and 20 non- 
official. 

® Gazette of Pakistan, No. 8, 20 Feb. 1948, p. 60. 
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notice of these officers. In assessing “ marked aptitude”, account will be taken 
of all available information about the applicant, including school reports and any 
progress already made in employment or continuation classes. The juvenile 
employment officer will also be able to receive advice from a representative of the 
local juvenile employment committee, who will be present at the initial interview 
with the applicant, and his parent or guardian. 

The selection of suitable openings for training and the conclusion of arrange- 
ments with prospective employers will be made by the regional offices of the 
Ministry. The applicant will then be interviewed again by the local juvenile 
employment officer and, if the opening offered is accepted, the date for taking 
up work will be fixed. Arrangements will be made for the reception, lodging and 
welfare of the boy or girl, and periodical reports will be obtained from the employer 
on attendance at and progress in employment. The continuance of the weekly 
maintenance allowance will be subject to the satisfactory character of these reports. 
Juvenile employment officers and committees will keep in close touch with juveniles 
assisted under the scheme, and will do whatever they can to help them to overcome 
any strangeness they may feel at work or in their lodgings. 


Allowances Payable. 


The following allowances are payable to young persons transferred for training 
under the scheme : 

(1) free fare and travelling allowance for the first journey to the town of 
employment ; 

(2) a weekly maintenance allowance which, with the juvenile’s weekly wage, 
plus any contributions made by the employer and the parent, will cover board 
and lodging, mid-day meals (where these are not included in board and lodging), 
and laundry, and will leave a pocket-money balance—9s. a week for a boy or girl 
at the age of 15, 12s. at 16, and 16s. at 17. It is contemplated that in most cases 
the young worker will be self-supporting at the age of 18 ; 

(8) fares between lodgings and place of work if the distance is more than two 
miles, unless the cost of this daily travelling or free transport is provided by the 
employer ; 

(4) a settling-in grant of 10s. ; 

(5) sickness or incapacity allowances ; 

(6) for holiday visits home, where the return fare is over 7s. 6d., two railway 
warrants a year at a cost of 7s. 6d. each to the juvenile to cover the whole journey. 


Parent’s and Employer’s Contributions. 


If the parent’s income before deduction of income tax is not more than £600 
a year, no contribution towards the maintenance allowance will be required ; in 
other cases, a contribution will be expected. The employer will be invited to make 
a contribution towards the maintenance allowance, which, it is suggested, should 
not be less than one fourth of the total after deduction of the parent’s contribution. 
This, however, is not an indispensable condition of the grant.* 


SrarFr TRAINING IN THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


A centre for the training of the staff of the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Service has recently been opened in London. 


The centre is a further step in the development of staff training by the Ministry. 
For some time a special branch of the Ministry has planned and organised staff 
training courses, both at headquarters and at the regional offices. These courses 
were designed primarily to give new entrants a grounding in the functions and 





» Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1947, p. 336. 
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methods of the Ministry and to develop in the staff of the Ministry, including 
those returning from war service, the qualities required for the discharge of their 
duties. 

During the past three years, about 2,000 members of the Ministry staff have 
passed through resettlement courses for persons returning from war service. Other 
courses taken by members of the Ministry staff included : courses in disablement 
resettlement, 3,000 ; work in resettlement advice offices, 1,500 ; courses for juvenile 
employment officers, 1,250; introductory courses for placement work, 3,460; 
short courses in supervision and interviewing, 1,000 ; refresher courses (clerks in 
employment exchanges), 5,100 ; and courses for new entrants into the Ministry, 
2,600." 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING IN POLAND 


ORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A Vocational Guidance Council is being established at the Polish 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. It will be composed of 
specialists and will have the task of defining a national policy of 
vocational guidance. 


Vocational guidance centres attached to four public employment offices are 
already in operation. Similar centres will be set up at the other ten public employ- 
ment offices in Poland as soon as it is possible to recruit the necessary specialists 
who will staff and manage them. 

The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare has decided to issue vocational 
guidance manuals containing information on different trades and occupations 
and on the qualifications required. It is also provided that the vocational guidance 
centres attached to public employment offices shall send into the country districts 
teams of qualified employees, who will spread information of a similar type among 
the rural population. 


GrowTH OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The Vice-Minister of Education, Mr. Jablonski, has made several 
statements regarding the problems raised by technical education in 
Poland. 


The Minister pointed out that the country’s recent political and economic 
revolution must be followed by a cultural revolution enabling the results of the 
economic and social changes to reach the people and to be assimilated ; education 
must be a component of this second revolution ; and technical education in its 
turn must be the cornerstone of a comprehensive instructional programme. A 
comparison between the situation before the war and at present shows that, 
despite a fall of over 25 per cent. in the population, the number of pupils in 
vocational schools (excluding agricultural schools) has increased from 200,000 to 
320,000 ; the technical schools of the Ministry of Education (again excluding 
agriculture) account for about 250,000 of these, while 70,000 attend industrial 
schools under the Ministry of Industry ; special courses are not included in the 
above figures. A further study of vocational training for young persons under 
present conditions will enable teaching methods and curricula to be improved, 
and the work of the schools and courses to be better adjusted to the needs of 
industry ; with this latter object in view, the Ministry of Industry has been able 
to use the equipment of State industrial establishments for instructional purposes ; 
and it has thus been possible to expand the practice of training in industry, which 
has been greatly neglected since the war. Nevertheless, Mr. Jablonski considers 
that vocational education activities should be centralised and brought together 
under the Ministry of Education. 





* MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Release No. 9, 27 Jan. 1948. 
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TRAINING FOR ADULT WORKERS 


In order to secure a supply of manpower for the textile industry, 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare has decided, in agree- 
ment with the employment office at Lodz, to direct about 2,000 
unskilled workers to textile factories. 


The workers will undergo a course of vocational training for three months, 
and will receive a special allowance of 10,000 zlotys, in addition to their wages, 
to cover this period.’ 


REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED IN CHINA 


The Ministry of Social Affairs of the Government of China has 
taken steps for the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


In co-operation with other organisations, the Ministry has built an infirmary 
for the rehabilitation of the disabled, largely service men, in Nanking. The Pre- 
paratory Committee for the Nanking Infirmary, charged with the construction 
of buildings and the securing of equipment and other material for the infirmary, 
had been in operation since January 1947. 

The infirmary, which is expected to open early in 1948, will have four depart- 
ments, namely : (1) the department of medical care, dealing with general treatment 
and routine services ; (2) the department of physical therapy, which will utilise 
light-, heat-, hydro-, and electro-therapy ; (3) the department of vocational train- 
ing, which will train persons in the manufacture of mechanical apparatus and 
artificial limbs required by the disabled ; and (4) the department of social affairs, 
in charge of the vocational guidance, placement in employment and supervision 
of the general living conditions of the disabled and the promotion of co-operation 
between the infirmary and other organisations. 

In addition, a factory and a number of handicraft workshops, established by 
the Government, will manufacture the necessary apparatus for the disabled and 
provide them with opportunities to learn new trades which will facilitate their 
rehabilitation.” 


MIGRATION 


NEW POPULATION ACT IN MEXICO 


The Mexican Federal Government published a new General 
Population Act on 23 December 1947. This measure repeals the 
previous Act of 1936 *, and prolongs the operation of the regulations 
under the Migration Act of 1932 until fresh regulations are issued, 
as well as that of the classified schedule for 1947.° 








? Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent in Warsaw. 

* Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.0. 

* Diario oficial, 27 Dec. 1947. 

* Idem, 29 Aug. 1936. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 306. 
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The new Act contains five main chapters, concerning organisation and scope, 
general population policy, immigration, emigration, and sanctions. The last three 
chapters relate more directly to migration questions. 


Admittance of Immigrants. 


It is provided that aliens wishing to enter Mexico must comply with the follow- 
ing requirements : (a) satisfy the health authorities ; (b) provide the migration 
authorities with the information for which they may ask ; (c) identify themselves 
by means of the proper documents and—in appropriate cases—establish their 
status as migrants; (d) comply with the requirements specified in their entry 
permits. 


Status of Immigrant. 


The Act states that an immigrant is an alien who enters the country legally, 
on certain conditions, with the object of settling there, pending acquisition of the 
status of resident immigrant (inmigrado). Aliens will be considered as immi- 
grants if they enter the country with permits from the Department of Internal 
Affairs for any of the following purposes : (a) to live on their income from invest- 
ments, pensions, deposits, bank accounts or other permanent licit income ; (b) to 
invest their capital in any branch of industry, agriculture or export trade, on a 
permanent basis and not in the form of a limited company; (c) to invest their 
capital in stock, etc., issued by public authorities or public credit institutions, 
in the manner and for a term to be specified by the Department of Internal 
Affairs ; (d) to engage in the liberal professions (in exceptional cases and in 
accordance with the appropriate laws and regulations) ; (e) to take over managerial 
or other responsible posts in undertakings and institutions established in Mexico, 
provided that in the opinion of the Department there is no duplication with regard 
to such posts and that the services to be rendered justify admittance ; (f) to give 
services of a skilled or technical character which, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, cannot be rendered by persons resident in Mexico ; (g) to start or continue 
their studies in official or incorporated private educational establishments ; (h) to 
live as a dependant of the husband or wife or of a blood relation up to the third 
degree who is an immigrant, a resident immigrant, or a Mexican national. 


Entry Quotas. 

The Department of Internal Affairs is responsible for regulating the entry 
of aliens for visits, in transit, or on a permanent footing, in accordance with the 
needs of each region of the country ; the migration service is required to secure 
conformity with the regulations regarding statistics. The new Act, like the old 
one, authorises the Department to fix quotas for the entry of aliens whenever 
it thinks fit, by nationality, occupation, or class of migrant. In the past, immig- 
ration into Mexico has been subject to special conditions contained in the classified 
schedules which are issued annually by the Department of Internal Affairs. These 
appeared regularly during the period 1940-1947, and the schedule for 1947 is still 
in force. 


Employment of Aliens. 

The Department of Internal Affairs may also require aliens entering Mexico 
to fulfil such conditions as it thinks fit regarding the occupations in which they 
engage and the place or places in which they reside. 

The Department may thus restrict the employment of aliens in intellectual 
or artistic professions in which Mexican nationals might engage. The Act also 
provides that undertakings or institutions that have applied for the admittance 
of aliens must inform the Department within three days of any circumstance which 
is inconsistent with, or may involve a change in, the conditions notified to such 
aliens in their entry permits. 


The new Population Act, like the old one, states that immigrants must prove 
possession of sufficient funds to guarantee cost of repatriation and to pay the penal- 
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ties resulting from any violation of the immigration regulations. The amount of 
such guarantees is specified in the classified schedule for 1947. 

It should also be noted that, under the new Act, provisional disembarkation 
is permitted in the case of aliens arriving by sea and unable momentarily to 
satisfy the prescribed conditions, provided they arrange for a deposit or surety 
sufficient to guarantee cost of repatriation ; but this privilege does not extend 
to persons to whose entry there is a legal objection. 


Emigration. 

Persons wishing to emigrate are required to fulfil the following requirements, 
besides those applying to migration in general : (a) identify themselves, and give 
the competent migration authority the information for which it may ask ; (b) be 
of legal age, or—if not—either be accompanied by their parents or guardians or 
provide proof of such persons’ consent ; (c) prove, if they are Mexicans, that they 
can comply with all the requirements regarding entry into the country of destination 
laid down in the legislation of that country for immigrants of the relevant class, 
and be over 18 years of age if they intend to work ; (d) apply for the appropriate 
documents from the competent office, and submit these to the migration authorities 
at the place from which they intend to leave the country ; (e) not be liable to legal 
proceedings, or a fugitive from justice, or subject for any reason to a court order 
requiring presence in the country. 


Employment of Mexicans Abroad. 


The Act requires Mexican workers, on emigrating, to show that they have 
been engaged for a minimum period which is binding on the employer or contrac- 
tor, with wages sufficient to meet their needs. Officials of the Department of Internal 
Affairs are required to supervise the emigration of Mexican workers and to secure 
conformity with the relevant Acts and regulations. 


Sanctions. 


The last chapter of the general Population Act deals with sanctions. It deter- 
mines the cases in which penalties may be imposed on the following persons, as 
well as the amount and form of the penalties : officials of the Department of Internal 
Affairs who do not duly perform their duties ; persons who aid or advise any other 
person to infringe the provisions of the Act or regulation under it ; persons who 
do not have their names entered in the population register although required to do 
so ; persons not classified as immigrants who do not comply with the requirements 
specified in their entry permits ; aliens who make false statements to officials 
of the Department of Internal Affairs ; and any person in any way infringing the 
provisions of the Act or of the regulations issued thereunder. 


THE POSITION OF INDIAN EMIGRANTS 


The conditions of Indians who have migrated to other countries 
was discussed at the Second Indian Colonial Conference at Madras 
on 22 and 23 November 1947. The Government of Burma has 
made a statement concerning Indians in Burma. 


Seconp INDIAN COLONIAL CONFERENCE 


The Second Indian Colonial Conference’, which was held under 
the auspices of the Indian Colonial Society *, discussed various 





1 The First Indian Colonial Conference was held in Madras in October 1945. 
* A non-official organisation. 
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problems facing Indian nationals abroad and demanded a new 
emigration policy for the country. It was presided over by Mr. R. 
Subbayya Naidu, former Indian Government agent at Malaya. 


Mr. V. Masilamani Pillai, who opened the Conference, reviewed the past acti- 
vities of the Indian Colonial Society and maintained that it was the duty of the 
present conference, the first to be held since India attained independence, to see 
to it that Indians abroad do not suffer under any discriminatory handicaps. 


Presidential Address. 


Mr. Naidu, referring to the political upheavals in colonial countries, stated that 
a large number of Indians were living in those countries and that their status in the 
new political conditions required serious consideration. Referring to the present 
labour emigration policy of the Government of India, he maintained that econo- 
mically it was a failure, socially it had led to the lowering of the status of Indians 
abroad, and politically it was a perennial source of embarrassment to India and 
its nationals in foreign countries. The Indian Emigration Act of 1922! must 
therefore be radically altered and the recruitment and emigration of Indian labour 
for work abroad must be stopped forthwith. “ Coolie emigration ” must give place 
to “community emigration ”, and large-scale emigration of groups of families for 
settlement abroad must be based on lines such as those followed by Great Britain 
and other countries. Countries which desire to have Indian emigrants must pro- 
vide scope for large colonies of Indians to grow within their territories with full 
rights of nationality and citizenship. 

Referring to the status of Indians living abroad, he called upon the Government 
to make every effort to secure for them full national and civic rights. 


Conditions of Indians Abroad. 


The Conference considered a number of papers on the conditions of Indians 
overseas. 

It was stated that Indians in Mauritius, who constitute the greater part of the 
population, enjoy equal civic and political rights with other communities. Much 
remained to be done, however, in the improvement of their social and economic 
life. 

In a paper on Indian labour in Malaya, it was pointed out that about 750,000 
Irdians in Malaya, who were economically very backward, were prevented from 
settling on waste lands and engaging in agriculture by the Malaya Reservation 
Act. As the development of the synthetic rubber industry might result in large- 
scale unemployment on the Malayan rubber plantations, an alternative employment 
for Indians was all the more necessary. 


Resolutions. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Conference, one urged that the emigra- 
tion of labour should be prohibited and that the Government should adopt a new 
policy which would ensure for Indians abroad full rights of citizenship and nation- 
ality.* 

INDIANS IN BuRMA 


The Government of Burma clarified its policy regarding the 
future of Indians in Burma in a press note issued in the last week of 
September 1947. 


Citizenship rights. Under section 11 of the Constitution Act of Burma, many 
Indian residents in Burma would become citizens automatically, and many others 
by opting within the prescribed time. Others, not yet qualified to become citizens, 
would be able to acquire citizenship under such naturalisation laws as might be 
enacted by the Union Parliament. The Government of Burma welcomed the 





. Cf. 1.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1922, Ind. 2. 
* The Hindu (Madras), 23 and 24 Nov. 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 472. 
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presence of citizens of Indian extraction and regarded them as an ‘important 
element in the population of the country. Its aim was to abide strictly by the 
fundamental rights guaranteed to all classes and individuals by the new consti- 
tution. 


Indians in Government Services. The Government policy was to reserve and 
provide fair opportunities to Burmese citizens of Indian extraction for obtaining 
a due share of appointments in Government services. The Government had no 
intention of using the constitutional provision which made Burmese the official 
language of the country to reduce the number of Indians in the various services. 
They will be allowed a reasonable period for learning the language. 


As to the Indians not desirous or not qualified to acquire Burmese citizenship, 
although they will be given due protection under the law, they could not be 
given any privileges reserved for the citizens. While Burmese citizens would be 
preferred for appointments to Government posts and retention in posts in the event 
of retrenchment in particular services, efforts would be made to prevent undue 
hardships to those who were not citizens." 


IMMIGRATION INTO SWEDEN 


Information has recently become available on the volume of 
immigration into Sweden during and since the second World War.? 


Since 1980 Sweden has been primarily a country of immigration, though immi- 
gration did not assume any large proportions until immediately before and during 
the second World War, when the country received a great many refugees, the 
majority coming from the neighbouring countries. Thus, the number of aliens, 
which was 13,000 in 1937, had risen to 195,000 in May 1945. On 1 July 1947, the 
number of aliens in Sweden was 116,000. 


Immigration during the War.* 


The first influx of refugees came from Norway in 1941, and continued until the 
end of the war, when the number of Norwegian refugees amounted to 50,000. In 
1948, the Swedish authorities arranged for a transfer from Estonia of 6,500 “ Esto- 
nian Swedes”, i.e., a Swedish-speaking minority remaining from the time when 
Estonia formed a province of Sweden. These latter immigrants have now been 
wholly assimilated to Swedish life. In the autumn of 1943, Danish refugees began 
to arrive, and at the end of the war they numbered approximately 18,000. In the 
autumn of 1944, an additional 27,000 refugees came from the Baltic States. Simul- 
taneously, about 50,000 Finnish citizens were temporarily evacuated to northern 
Sweden. 

During the summer of 1945, the majority of the Danish and Norwegian refugees 
returned to their countries ; at the same time, however, 30,000 prisoners were 
transferred to Sweden from the German concentration camps. The intention was 
to give these people an opportunity for rest and recreation, and they were expected 
to return subsequently to their respective countries. Most have now returned, but 
there are still about 9,000 who, for different reasons, cannot or will not do so. 


Arrangements for the refugees. In the absence of adverse information concerning 
the refugees, they would, after passing through a “ reception camp ”, be provided 
with clothing and other necessities and offered jobs in the open employment 
market. The reception and equipment of the refugees was at first entrusted to the 
Social Affairs Board, and later on to the Aliens Commission and the Civil Defence 
Department. Since 1941, the State Refugee Committee has dealt with assistance 
to refugees after they have left the “ reception camps ”. The Norwegian and Danish 





2 Times of India (Bombay), 29 Sept. 1947. 

* Except where otherwise indicated, the material for this note is taken from Sociala Medde- 
landen, No. 11, 1947, pp. 972-976. 

* Communication from the Swedish State Employment Board. 
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legations had established their own organisations for the reception of the refugees. 
The former Employment Market Commission and the Public Employment Service 
were entrusted with the placement of the refugees in the employment market. 


Post-War Immigration. 

Organised immigration. Owing to the manpower shortage during recent years, 
the contribution of foreign labour has proved valuable to Swedish industry, and 
during 1947 the Swedish authorities organised the immigration of 500 skilled 
workers from Italy, 600 farm labourers from Hungary, and an undefined number 
of displaced Sudeten Germans from the British and United States occupation zones 
in Austria, the last-mentioned to be transferred during 1948.1 


Immigration from Scandinavian countries. The close relations between the Scan- 
dinavian countries are likely to facilitate migration between them. The fact that 
Sweden has become a centre for Scandinavian migration is due largely to the 
relatively favourable economic conditions which have been prevailing in Sweden 
during at least the first two post-war years. The contacts established between 
refugees and Swedish employers during the war, the easiness with which employ- 
ment in Sweden could be secured, and the fact that the Swedish authorities do not 
require work permits in the case of Scandinavians are important factors. Of the 
three other countries, only Denmark has abolished the requirements as to work 
permits for Swedes. 

As is shown in table I below, there has been a significant rise since 1946 in the 
number of Scandinavian immigrants. For instance, the number of Danes working 
in Sweden is about as high as the whole number of Danish refugees during the war. 
In studying the table it should be observed that in the case of Danes and Nor- 
wegians, only those who stay in Sweden for more than three months are required to 
have residence visas. On 1 October 1947, there were about 33,000 Danes and 
Norwegians who were staying for a shorter period. 


TABLE I. ALIENS LIVING AND WORKING IN SWEDEN 





Aliens with Aliens employed 
. . residence visas in Sweden 
Nationality 





1 Jan. 1946 1 Oct. 1947 1 Oct. 1947 





ee 2,729 13,259 17,580 
Norwegian... . 4,587 10,033 9,789 
Finnish 6,293 8,172 7,605 
45,086 51,317 34,874 





58 ,645 82,781 69 , 848 

















Other nationalities. With the exception of Poles, nationalities other than those 
mentioned above have remained almost unchanged in number since January 1946. 
The number of Poles has increased from 3,822 to 6,683. 


Aliens in employment.2 Table II gives the occupational distribution of aliens 
employed, the second column referring to all aliens and the last column to Scau- 
dinavians only. As the latter are not required to have any work permits, they have 
a free choice of occupation. Comparison of the two series might indicate whether 
the Swedish authorities have restricted to any large extent the grant of work 
permits to certain occupations ; the figures do not show that any such policy has 
been followed. 





Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 570. 
* Ibid., p. 605. 
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The number of Danes working in Sweden considerably exceeds the number of 
those with residence visas. The prevalence of this situation throughout 1947 
indicates that a great many Danes secure employment in Sweden for shorter periods 
than three months. Although it is not as obvious with respect to Norwegians, it 
is probable that in many cases their employment periods in Sweden are also of a 
temporary character. 

Next to other Scandinavians, persons from the Baltic States formed the most 
important group of aliens in the employment market with about 18,000 persons 
(chiefly Estonians) on 1 October 1947. At the same date, the number of Poles em- 
ployed was 5,931 ; Germans, 2,673 ; and others, 8,126. 


Naturalisation. Since 1938, 10,000 applications for Swedish citizenship have 
been approved, affecting about 30,000 persons, family members included. During 
1947, 2,404 applications were approved while 1,269 were rejected. Of those who 
have gained Swedish citizenship since 1938, 2,709 were Estonians (the majority 
Estonian-Swedes), 2,146 Finns, 1,523 Germans, 1,020 Norwegians, and 673 Danes.* 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION BY OGCUPATION OF ALIENS EMPLOYED 
IN SWEDEN ON 1 OCTOBER 1947 





sn en Scandinavians only 


employed age 





Occupation Weowe- 


gians 


Finns |Percentage 


Danes | 





Agriculture, fishing 
and forestry .. 7,111 2,733 | 1,078 711 12.9 


Industry 82,711 , 8,087 | 3,571 1,808 38.4 


Transport and com- 
munications. . . 4,212 ° 701 354 988 5.8 


Commerce, hotels 
and restaurants . 7,074 ° 1,882 1,071 





Administration, 
technical manage- 
ment, office work. 





| Teaching and 


Art. and literature 
Health care. ... 
Household work. . 


Miscellaneous .. . 





TOs. + « % 
































» Morgontidningen, 6 Feb. 1948. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Basic COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT IN HUNGARY 


A basic collective agreement was concluded on 29 September 1947 
in Hungary between the National Industrial Association and the 
National Trade Union Federation. 


The basic agreement applies to all employers in the manufacturing and mining 
industries in Hungary and all workers in industry, whether members of a trade 
organisation or not. Employers’ and workers’ organisations in the various occupa- 
tions and branches of industry must, at the earliest possible moment, make indi- 
vidual collective agreements on the lines laid down in the basic agreement. At 
the request of the employer or of a majority of the workers in an undertaking, a 
collective agreement may be concluded applying to that undertaking alone, subject 
to approval by the central trade organisations. 

The main provisions of the basic agreement are summarised below. 


Working Hours. 


Normal working hours for manual workers are 48 in the week. The working 
day may not exceed nine and a half hours without the consent of the central 
trade organisations concerned. The distribution of working hours is decided by 
the employer, in consultation with the works committee and the respective staff 
delegates of the organised workers. After four hours’ work employees are entitled 
to a rest period of 30 minutes, to be paid at the normal weekly or hourly wage, 
exclusive of overtime pay. 

Working hours for intellectual workers are also 48 in the week but may be 
reduced to 44 provided this does not result in any reduction in output. Intellectual 
workers are similarly entitled to a rest period of 30 minutes, payment for which is 
included in the monthly salary. 

Working hours of gatemen, night-watchmen, and so on, may be fixed at 96 
hours in the fortnight. 

If short time has temporarily to be adopted, working hours are to be deter- 
mined by the employer in consultation with the works committee and, as appro- 
priate, with the staff delegates. 


Overtime, Night Work and Work on Sundays and Holidays. 


Employers may not introduce overtime working except in cases of urgent 
need. Overtime is not to exceed two hours a day on four days of any one week 
unless the employer and the works committee have obtained the previous agree- 
ment of the trade associations concerned. The !payment for overtime is to be 
calculated on the basis of the hourly rates paid during the week in which such 
overtime is worked. 

Extra pay for overtime is to be 25 per cent. for the first two hours, 50 per cent. 
for the following two hours and 100 per cent. for any hours worked in excess of 
four. Whenever the normal working day of eight and a half hours (including the 
rest break of 30 minutes) is extended by three and a half hours or more, the worker 
is entitled to a further rest break of 30 minutes, to be paid at the normal rate plus 
50 per cent. For any further period of three and a half overtime hours the worker 
is entitled to a rest break of 30 minutes, to be paid at 100 per cent. above the 
normal rate. 





1 Under the Hungarian system, collective agreements are concluded at two levels. The 
central organisations of workers and employers negotiate basic collective agreements containing 
general principles ; these principles must be observed in the drafting of individual agreements 
for the different branches of industry. Cf. “ Industrial Relations in Hungary ”, International 
Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 247-260. 
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Night work, that is to say work done between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., is to be paid 
at a rate 10 per cent. above the normal wage if such work is done for less than 
one week, or 20 per cent. if it extends over more than one week. 

Work done on the weekly rest day or on a holiday is to be paid at double the 
normal wage. The following days are considered as holidays : 1 January, 15 March, 
4 April, 1 May, Corpus Christi, 20 August and two days at Christmas. Workers 
are to be free on not less than two Sundays each month. 


Wages and Salaries. 


Wages and salaries paid on a time or output basis are to be fixed according 
to the region or town. The National Wage-Fixing Board establishes the various 
regional wage scales, and its decision is final. Within these scales manual workers 
are divided into three groups: skilled workers, trained workers and labourers. 
Apprentices are paid a certain percentage of the hourly rate for skilled workers, 
the percentage varying according to the number of years’ apprenticeship served. 
The individual collective agreements are to specify which workers belong to each 
of the three groups. Workers with special skills may be paid at rates higher 
than those fixed in the agreement. Shift-leaders are entitled to an increase of from 
8 per cent. to 15 per cent. over the normal hourly wage. 

Administrative and technical staff (engineers, technicians, plant managers, 
etc.) are similarly divided into three groups and receive monthly salaries as deter- 
mined by the individual collective agreements. 

The system of payment by output is to be encouraged, provided that it does 
not endanger the health of workers. In order that the system should give the best 
possible results the works committee is authorised, with the approval of the Trade 
Union Council, to engage the services of experts or specialised institutions. Output 
standards are to be established by the employer in consultation with the works 
committee and the workers’ delegates. These standards are to be approved by 
the industrial production committee concerned before being finally authorised, 
and may be modified only when the technical conditions on which they were based 
have changed. Guaranteed hourly earnings must be not less than 80 per cent. of 
the basic wage. Total earnings will vary according to output ; if this is above 100 
per cent. of the standard, the worker will be entitled to 125 per cent. of the normal 
wage. 

Apprentices may be paid by output only during the last six months of their 
apprenticeship. They are otherwise entitled to the wage of newly engaged workers 
in the particular trade. 


Allowances for Living away from Home. 


Workers who are required to perform work away from their normal place of 
work are entitled to compensation at the rate of 10 per cent. of the normal wage 
if they are transferred from one town to another, or 25 per cent. of the normal 
wage if transferred to a different province. Detailed provisions concerning the 
payment of compensation, travelling expenses, etc., are to be included in the 
individual collective agreements. 


Full Payment of Wages. 

No deduction can be made from wages on grounds of absence due to a summons 
from the military or judicial authorities, the death of a member of the worker’s 
family or the exercise of electoral rights. Such absences may not, however, exceed 
three hours. 


Payments in Kind. 

Payments in kind are authorised only when they are customary in the occupa- 
tion and explicitly specified by the individual collective agreements. Employers 
who regularly provide their workers with meals may not charge more than the 
cost price of such meals. Whenever there is a dining room in the undertaking, the 
employer is required to provide apprentices with meals without charge. 
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Paid Holidays. 

Provisions concerning holidays with pay contained in the collective agreement 
covering the year 1946-1947 are to remain in force until the conclusion of negotia- 
tions at present in progress between the contracting parties. Workers are entitled 
to six working days’ holiday after six months’ service and twelve working days 
after one year’s service. At the end of each further year’s service workers become 
entitled to one additional day’s holiday until a total of 25 working days is reached. 
If the period worked is less than six months, the worker is to receive one day’s 
holiday for each month of service. Years of service are calculated as follows : 
after one year’s service with the same employer, account is taken of up to three 
years’ previous service ; after three years’ service, of five previous years ; and, 
after four years’ service, the whole period of previous service. Holidays are, by 
preference, to be given between 15 May and 15 September, but in case of need the 
employer may, in agreement with the works committee and the workers’ delegates, 
fix another time for the taking of holidays. 


Health and Safety. 


Employers are required to provide their workers, as far as is possible, with 
suitably large premises, properly ventilated, lit and heated, and equipped with all 
the necessary installations : washplaces, baths, lavatories, dressing rooms, dining 
rooms, etc. They are also to provide workers with protective equipment, such as 
goggles, working clothes, rubber gloves, etc. The works committees are to ensure 
that workers make use of these installations and equipment. 

If the work is dangerous or unhealthy, employers are required to provide their 
workers with such food as is considered necessary by the National Institute of 
Hygiene and to give them facilities for periodical medical examination. If it 
appears as the result of such an examination that the work is prejudicial to health, 
the employer is to discontinue the work in question or, if this is not possible, to 
reduce working hours or change the place of work. 

Employers must also observe strict compliance with safety regulations and 


instal accident prevention equipment and first-aid supplies. Large-scale under- 
takings are required to employ women welfare officers : one, if the undertaking 
employs from 500 to 2,000 workers ; two, if there are 2,000 to 5,000 workers ; 
three, if there are 5,000 to 10,000 workers ; and five if there are more than 10,000 
workers. 


Conditions of Employment for Apprentices. 


The special collective agreements are to state the number of apprentices who 
may be employed in each undertaking and whether there are to be special work- 
shops for training purposes. Apprentices may be engaged only after they have 
passed a medical examination ; they may only be employed on work connected 
with their trade and must be given opportunities to acquire all knowledge required 
for the exercise of their craft. Working hours of apprentices may not exceed 48 
in the week, including all time spent in school and the daily half-hour meal period. 


Settlement of Disputes. 

Disputes arising between the employer and the workers in connection with the 
application of an individual collective agreement are to be settled by the works 
committee. Disputes of a general character, and appeals made by workers against 
decisions of the works committee, are to be examined and settled by a conciliation 
board to be set up by the trade associations. The members of this board are to 
be appointed in equal numbers by the organisations of employers and workers 
concerned. In cases where the board is required to give a decision concerning 
a worker belonging to another occupation, or to a trade union of intellectual 
workers, it must co-opt a representative of the other occupation or of the organi- 
sation of intellectual workers concerned. A decision of the board will be 
valid only if the said representative votes in favour. In the absence of such vote 
the board must take the dispute before the central trade associations. Decisions of 
a general character are first submitted for approval to the parties signing the 
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agreement and then communicated to the parties to the dispute. The latter may 
appeal against a majority decision within eight days of notification. Decisions 
taken unanimously, or decisions taken by a majority vote against which no appeal 
is made, will have the force of law. If the board is unable to reach a decision 
concerning the interpretation or application of a collective agreement, the organi- 
sations of employers and workers which were represented at the board’s delibera- 
tions are, within 48 hours, to submit the dispute to the central trade organisations. 
The National Wage-Fixing Board is the final court of appeal, and its decisions 
will be binding on the trade organisations and on the parties to the dispute. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 

The provisions of any agreement may be amended on the request of the con- 
tracting parties, for example, to adapt wage rates to changes in the cost of living. 
Any such amendment is to have the previous approval of the central trade organi- 
sations. 

The agreement came into force, for manual workers, on 29 September 1947, 
and, for intellectual workers, on 1 October 1947. It is due to expire on 31 July 
1948 but will be automatically renewed from year to year. It can be terminated 
after notice of 30 days, such termination also entailing the cancellation of all 
individual collective agreements.* 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 


The Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) passed on 
9 February 1948 a Bill providing for the statutory fixation of mi- 
nimum rates of wages in certain employments in all the provinces 
of India. The Bill received the assent of the Governor-General of 
India on 15 March 1948 and has now been published as the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 (Act No. XI of 1948). 


The question of enacting legislation providing for the statutory fixation of 
minimum rates of wages has been engaging the attention of the Government of 
India for a considerable time, and it may be recalled that the seventh session of 
the Indian Labour Conference held at New Delhi on 27 and 28 November 1945 
expressed itself in, favour of the enactment of minimum wage legislation and 
decided to constitute a committee, consisting of two representatives each of 
employers and workers, to advise the Government on the preparation of legislation 
providing for the establishment of machinery for fixing minimum wages.* A 
Minimum Wages Bill was subsequently introduced in the Central Legislative 
Assembly on 11 April 1946 by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, then Labour member in the 
Government of India, and after being considerably modified by the Select Com- 
mittee, the Bill was finally passed by the Constituent Assembly of India (Legis- 
lative) on 9 February 1948. 


Scope and Authority. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, extends to all the provinces of India. It applies 
to a number of employments listed in a schedule appended to the Act and may be 
extended by the appropriate Government, after due notice has been given by 
notification in the official Gazette, to any employment in respect of which it is of 
opinion that minimum rates of wages should be fixed under the Act. The following 
employments are listed in Part I of the schedule appended to the Act : employ- 
ment in any woollen carpet making or shawl weaving establishment ; employment 
in any rice mill, flour mill or dal mill ; employment in any tobacco (including 
bidi making) manufactory ; employment in any plantation growing cinchona, rub- 
ber, tea or coffee ; employment in any oil mill ; employment under any local auth- 





* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent, Budapest. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 78. 
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ority ; employment on road construction or in building operations ; employment 
in stone breaking or stone crushing ; employment in any lac factory ; employment 
in any mica works ; employment in public motor transport ; and employment 
in tanneries and leather factories. Employment in agriculture constitutes Part 
II of the schedule. The Act applies not only to regular employees but also to 
out-workers in the scheduled employments to whom any articles or materials are 
given out by another person to be made up, cleaned, washed, altered, ornamented, 
finished, repaired, adapted or otherwise processed for sale for the purposes of 
the trade or business of that other person. 

The appropriate Government for giving effect to the provisions of the Act 
is defined as the Central Government in relation to any scheduled employment 
carried on by or under the authority of the Central Government, by the Federal 
railway authority, or a railway company operating a Federal railway, or in relation 
to a mine, oilfield or major port, or any corporation established by an Act of the 
Central Legislature ; and as the provincial Government in relation to any other 
scheduled employment. 


Fixing of Minimum Rates of Wages. 

The Act requires the appropriate Government to fix, before the expiry of three 
years from the commencement of the Act in the case of an employment specified 
in Part II of the schedule, viz., employment in agriculture, and of two years in any 
other case, the minimum rates of wages payable to employees employed in all 
scheduled employments. It further requires the appropriate authority to review 
at such intervals as it may think fit, such intervals not to exceed five years, the 
minimum rates of wages so fixed and revise the minimum rates if necessary. 

Any minimum rate of wages fixed or revised by the appropriate Government 
may consist of—(i) a basic rate of wages and a cost-of-living allowance at a rate 
to be adjusted, at such intervals and in such manner as the appropriate Govern- 
ment may direct, to accord as nearly as practicable with the variation in the cost- 
of-living index number applicable to such workers ; (ii) a basic rate of wages with 
or without the cost-of-living allowance, and the cash value of the concessions in 


respect of supplies of essential commodities at concession rates, where so author- 
ised ; or (iii) an all-inclusive rate allowing for the basic rate, the cost-of-living 
allowance ‘and the cash value of the concessions, if any. The cost-of-living allow- 
ance and the cash value of the concessions in respect of supplies of essential com- 
modities at concession rates are to be computed by a competent authority appointed 
by Government at such intervals and in accordance with such directions as may be 
specified or given by the appropriate Government. ' 


Procedure for Fixing Minimum Wages. 


In fixing minimum rates of wages in respect of any scheduled employment 
for the first time under the Act, the appropriate Government is required either 
(a) to appoint a committee to hold enquiries and advise it, with such subcommittees 
for different localities as it may deem expedient to appoint to assist such com- 
mittee, or (b) by notification in the official Gazette, to publish its proposals for the 
information of persons likely to be affected thereby and specify a date, not less 
than two months from the date of the notification, on which the proposals will be 
taken into consideration. After considering the advice of the committee so appointed 
or, as the case may be, all representations received by it before the date specified 
in the notification, the appropriate Government is, by notification in the official 
Gazette, to fix the minimum rates of wages in respect of each scheduled employ- 
ment. These rates are to come into force, unless otherwise provided, on the expiry 
of three months from the date of notification. 


Provision for Revising Minimum Rates. 

For the purpose of revising minimum rates of wages fixed under the Act, the 
appropriate Government is required to appoint as many advisory committees 
and subcommittees as it considers necessary to enquire into the conditions pre- 
vailing in any scheduled employment ; and prior consultation with all the advisory 
committees so set up for the employment is obligatory on the appropriate Govern- 
ment before it revises any minimum wages fixed under the Act. 
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Where in respect of any scheduled employment the appropriate Government 
has fixed and notified minimum rates of wages, the employer is bound by law to 
pay to every employee engaged in the scheduled employment under him wages 
at a rate not less than the minimum rate of wages fixed by such notification for 
that class of employees in that employment. 


Advisory Boards. 

For the purpose of co-ordinating the work of the committees, subcommittees, 
advisory committees and advisory subcommittees which are appointed to help 
in the fixation and revision of minimum rates of wages and generally to advise 
the Government in the matter of fixing and revising minimum rates of wages, 
the appropriate Government is required to appoint an advisory board. 

The Act further requires the Central Government to set up a Central Advisory 
Board for the purpose of advising the Central and provincial Governments in the 
matters of the fixation and revision of minimum rates of wages and for co-ordinating 
the work of the advisory boards. 

As regards the composition of the various committees, subcommittees, advisory 
committees, advisory subcommittees and the advisory boards envisaged in the Act, 
it is laid down that the members of each of these are to be nominated by the 
appropriate Government, that employers and employees in the scheduled employ- 
ments are to be represented by an equal number of members, and that independent 
persons are to be nominated, whose number is not to exceed one third of the total 
number of members ; one of the independent persons is to be appointed chairman 
by the appropriate Government. 


Power to Fix Normal Working Day, Weekly Rest Day, etc. 


In regard to any scheduled employment, in respect of which minimum rates 
of wages have been fixed under the Act, the appropriate Government is also 
empowered (a) to fix the number of hours of work which shall constitute a normal 
working day, inclusive of one or more specified intervals ; (6) to provide for a 
day of rest in every period of seven days, which shall be allowed to all employees 
or to any specified class of employees, and for the payment of remuneration in 
respect of such days of rest ; and (c) to provide for payment for work on a day 
of rest at a rate not less than the overtime rate. 


Enforcement and Penalties. 


Other provisions of the Act require every employer among other things to 
maintain such registers and records giving such particulars of employees employed 
by him, the work performed by them, the wages paid to them and the receipts 
given by them, as may be prescribed ; and empower the appropriate Government, 
by notification in the official Gazette, to appoint such persons as it thinks fit to be 
inspectors for the purposes of the Act. 

As regards penalties, the Act lays down that any employer who pays to any 
employee less than the minimum rates of wages fixed for that employee’s class 
of work, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
six months, or with a fine which may amount to 500 rupees, or with both. Any 
employer who fails to maintain a register or record required to be maintained 
under the Act is liable to a fine of up to 500 rupees. 

Finally, the Act empowers the Central Government to give directions to a 
provincial Government to supervise the enforcement in the province of the pro- 
visions of the Act.* 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS IN HAITI 


Protection of children and young persons in Haiti has been 
regulated by three Acts adopted during 1947, concerning supervision 





* Gazette of India, Extraordinary, Part IV, 15 Mar. 1948, pp. 37-47. 
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of employment conditions of young persons, conditions of work and 
life of children employed in domestic service, and apprenticeship. 


SUPERVISION OF EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


An Act was adopted on 6 August 1947 to ensure effective super- 
vision of the employment conditions of children and young persons. 


The Act prescribes that before admission to employment in any agricultural, 
industrial or commercial undertaking, a young person of less than 18 years of age 
of either sex is to obtain a certificate or employment permit from the Labour 
Office, in addition to the express authorisation of the persons or institutions res- 
ponsible for him. This certificate, which is given without charge, is issued only 
on proof being given that the young person has reached the aye of 12 years, has 
the necessary physical capacity and, if less than 14 years of age, is attending 
school during a part of each day or has obtained his elementary school-leaving 
certificate. A copy of the Labour Office certificate is to be delivered to the employer 
and held available by him for examination by the labour inspector. The certi- 
ficate is to state the age of the young worker, the nature of his employment, and 
the dates of entering and leaving employment. Young persons of less than 18 years 
of age engaging in street-selling and similar occupations such as the hawking of 
newspapers, lottery tickets or any kind of wares are required by the Act, in addition 
to the employment certificate, to have a special badge, issued without charge by 
the Labour Office, which they must wear in order to show their identity. 

The Act also prohibits the employment of children of less than 16 years of age 
in hotels, boarding houses, restaurants, cafés, clubs and dancing halls. Any 
employer who engages a young worker not possessing a certificate or employment 
permit is liable to a fine. 


Domestic SERVICE 


An Act passed on 22 September 1947 regulates the conditions 
of work and life of children employed in domestic service, “ in order 
to put an end to the excessive amounts of work which they are often 
made to perform ”. 


The Act declares that the State is to protect children living and working away 
from their home in order to ensure their material and moral welfare. Any person 
wishing to take a child or children into his keeping or service must fulfil certain 
conditions : be of at least 21 years of age, be a person of good character, have 
an adequate income to fulfil his responsibilities towards the child, and not be 
suffering from any contagious disease. He must obtain an employment permit, 
which will be delivered without charge by the Labour Office after verifying that 
the above-mentioned conditions are satisfied. The permit is to state the name and 
age of the child and the name and address of the person taking him into his keeping 
or service. The permit must be renewed each year until the young person reaches 
the age of 18 years. On the occasion of each annual renewal the competent services 
will examine the physical, moral and intellectual state of the young person. The 
person taking the child into his keeping or service must also take him to a health 
centre or dispensary every six months for medical examination and, if the child 
incurs a serious illness, is to inform one of these services which will, if necessary, 
have the child admitted to hospital. It is forbidden to subject children to brutal 
treatment under pretext of punishment. 

Any person with children in his keeping or service must undertake to provide 
them with suitable lodging and clothing and healthy and adequate nourishment, 
to send them to school at least once a day and to give them vocational instruction 
according to their abilities. 





1 Le Moniteur (Port-au-Prince), 14 Aug. 1947, No. 68, p. 571. 
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The Act forbids the employment of children of less than 12 years of age entrusted 
to the keeping of the family on domestic work beyond their capacity. Children 
in domestic service may not be required to perform household work which might 
in any way prejudice their health or normal development or interfere with their 
school attendance, and may not be employed on work of any kind (e.g. carrying 
messages or street-selling) during school hours, on Sunday afternoons or statutory 
holidays, or during the night (i.e., between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m.). They must be 
given a continuous rest period of not less than 10 hours. 

On reaching 16 years of age a child in domestic service is to be considered as 
an apprentice and, in addition to board and lodging, will be entitled to a wage 
of not less than one half the normal wage paid to a hired servant working under 
the same conditions. 

An employer wishing to dispense with the services of a child in his service or 
keeping is to inform the Labour Office and the child’s parents ; the child will then be 
returned to his family at the employer’s expense. No child in domestic service 
may be transferred by his employer to another employer without authorisation 
by the Labour Office, which will not be given except with the consent of the parents. 
If a child in domestic service leaves the house of the person to whom he has been 
entrusted without permission, the guardian is to inform the police and the Labour 
Office. 

The labour inspectors, pending the organisation of a body of female welfare 
visitors, may on their own initiative or on receiving a complaint or anonymous 
information visit houses where children are employed in domestic service, in order 
to examine the conditions of their life and work. 

If it appears that the placement is contrary to the child’s advantage the Labour 
Office may, as appropriate, restore the child to his family or, with the consent of 
the parents, place him with another family or in a charitable institution.’ 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship has been regulated by an Act adopted on 4 Sep- 
tember 1947. 


Under this Act an apprentice is defined as any person undertaking to work 
for a person or undertaking in exchange for vocational instruction given by the 
aforesaid person or undertaking or by a third person in an art, trade or craft and 
for an agreed remuneration, which may be less than the minimum wage and may 
be paid in cash or in kind or both. The minimum age for admission to appren- 
ticeship is fixed at 14 years. Admission to apprenticeship is subject to a medical 
examination and in cases where the trade in which the child is to be instructed 
calls for special physical or psychological capacities these capacities are to be 
stated and to be the subject of a special examination. To be entitled to employ 
apprentices, the head of an undertaking is to give a guarantee that they will receive 
vocational instruction in the undertaking in accerdance with the technical require- 
ments of the trade, and without incurring danger to their health or morals. The 
Labour Office may provisionally or definitively refuse authorisation for the training 
of apprentices to establishments not fulfilling these conditions. The number of 
apprentices who can be instructed at one time in any establishment is to be fixed 
by administrative regulations, after consultation with the trade unions and the 
workers’ associations concerned, having regard to the need to give apprentices a 
thorough training. There is to be a written contract of apprenticeship, except 
in cases where the apprentice is under the parental authority of the head of the 
undertaking. The maximum period of a contract of apprenticeship is to be three 
years ; subject to this reservation the Labour Office is authorised, in consultation 
with the trade union organisations, to fix the period of apprenticeship for each 
trade. This period, including a trial period of not more than three months, is to 
be stated in the contract of apprenticeship. The contract is also to specify the 
trade in which instruction is to be given, holidays, the wage agreed upon, and 





» Le Moniteur, 2 Oct. 1947, No. 87, p. 771. 
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conditions of board and lodging. A copy of the contract is to be delivered by the 
head of the establishment to the Labour Office, which will examine the contract 
to see that it conforms with the regulations. The employer is bound to provide 
a complete stage-by-stage course of instruction in the trade concerned. He may 
at his own discretion entrust the apprentice to the guidance of an experienced 
worker or employee of proved capacity who will undertake responsibility for his 
vocational instruction. An apprentice may not be required to do domestic work 
or any other work not connected with his trade. He must be allowed, without 
suffering any reduction in his wage, to attend theoretical courses connected with 
the trade if such courses are available in the vicinity. The employer must refrain 
from any ill treatment of the apprentice and protect him against such treatment 
from other workers or persons in the house. If the apprentice is living in the 
master’s house, the latter is responsible for his conduct, and must take the part 
of a responsible head of the family. The employer must provide him with satis- 
factory lodging and healthy and adequate nourishment, and must take him every 
six months to a health centre or dispensary for medical examination. In case of 
serious illness the employer is to inform a health centre or dispensary, which will, 
if necessary, authorise the admission of the apprentice to hospital. 

Working hours for apprentices are not to exceed those of workers or employees 
in the same establishment or those fixed in similar establishments. Work by 
apprentices is forbidden on statutory holidays and during the night (i.e., between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Apprentices are entitled to not less than 15 days’ holiday every 
six months. 

On termination of the contract the master is to give the apprentice a certificate 
stating the trade concerned and the nature and period of apprenticeship. If 
apprenticeship is terminated before the specified time owing to the closing down 
of the undertaking, or for any other compelling reason, the apprentice will be 
entitled to a certificate stating the reasons for terminating the apprenticeship. 

The apprentice must obey the instructions of the head of the establishment 
and carry out his duties faithfully. He may not divulge trade secrets of the under- 
taking. He is not permitted to leave apprenticeship with one employer in order 
to continue his apprenticeship with another employer before the expiry of his 
contract, except for just cause. In such cases the Labour Office will decide whether 
he has just cause. 

The Act specifies the conditions under which the contract of apprenticeship is 
to be terminated and the procedure to be followed for the assessing of damages 
in disputes concerning the breach of a contract of apprenticeship. 

Pending the regulation of employment in the various trades and crafts and the 
establishment of apprenticeship supervisory committees, the application of the 
Act is to be supervised by the Labour Office. 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN ICELAND 


Cuttp WELFARE CouNCIL ESTABLISHED 


Act No. 29 of 9 April 1947 gives protection to children and young 
persons in Iceland. 


The Act provides for the establishment of a Child Welfare Council and of pro- 
vincial Committees responsible for the welfare of children up to the age of 16 years, 
or 18 years in the case of crippled children. The Committees are to ensure that 
children are not employed in dangerous or unhealthy work and are not required 
to work for excessively long periods or during the night. Children under 15 years 
of age may not be admitted to employment in factories or on board ships unless 
they hold a school-leaving certificate. The minimum age for admission to appren- 





» Le Moniteur, 25 Sept. 1947, No. 84, p. 707. 
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ticeship is fixed at 16 years. The Minister concerned may issue regulations for the 
whole country or for particular regions to fix the minimum age for admission of 


children to different kinds of work, or to regulate the conditions of their employ- 
ment.! 


WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Hours oF WorkK IN FACTORIES USING ELECTRICITY 


It has been found necessary in the United Kingdom to make 
provision for the staggering of hours of work in factories in order 
to spread the electricity load and thereby to avoid a serious break- 
down in supplies. In some cases the hours of night work of women 
and young persons are affected.? 


Under the emergency powers of the Minister of Labour and National Service 
to authorise exemptions from the Factories Act, 1937 %, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service issued in August 1947 the Factories (Hours of Employment 
in Factories using Electricity) Order, 1947, effective as from 22 September 1947. 
This Order empowered district inspectors of factories to authorise various ad- 
justments of the provisions of the Factories Act, 1937, which govern the times of 
employment of women and young persons under eighteen years of age.’ At that 
time arrangements for spreading the electricity load were not far advanced in most 
districts and the Order was made on an experimental basis. It subsequently appear- 
ed that the Order was in some respects not elastic enough and would not provide 
for various schemes of hours which had been approved by regional boards for 
industry and were desirable for the purpose of spreading the load. Accordingly, 
the Minister of Labour and National Service issued an Amending Order (the 
Factories (Hours of Employment in Factories using Electricity (Amendment) 
Order, 1947) *, which further relaxed the provisions of the Factories Act, 1937, as 
regards hours of work of women and young persons in factories using electricity. 


Permissible Length of Working Day. 


Under the new Orders, in view of “ powerless day ” schemes involving a 4 or 44 
or 5-day week with an increased working day, the inspector is empowered to 
authorise a period of employment of 12 hours and a working day of 10% hours 
(10 in the case of young persons under 16) in factories where not more than 5 
days are worked in the week ; and he may also, if the working days do not exceed 
4 in a week, authorise a period of employment of 12% hours and a working 
day of 11 hours. (This provision was not in the original Order.) 

The period of employment may begin at 6 a.m. (instead of 7 a.m.) for persons 
of 16 years or over. In exceptional cases the inspector may authorise young 
persons under 16 to begin work before 7 a.m., but not before 6.30 a.m. (The latter 
provision was not in the original Order.) 

Alternatively, except on the weekly short day, the period of employment may 
end at 11 p.m. (instead of 8 p.m.) for persons aged 16 or over. In exceptional 
cases, the inspector may authorise young persons under 16 to finish at an hour 
later than 6.30 p.m. but not later than 7.15 p.m. (The latter provision was not in 


the original Order.) 





? Stjornartidindi, A.6, 1947, p. 28. 

* On 4 October 1947 the United Kingdom denounced the International Labour Conventions 
(No. 41) concerning the Employment of Women during the Night (Revised 1934) and (No. 6) 
concerning the Night Work of Young Persons employed in Industry, 1919. 

* Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, Regulation 59. 

* S.R. and O., 1947, No. 1870 ; see Ministry of Labour Gazette, Sept. 1947, p. 287. 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXI1, No. 2, 12 Apr. 1937, p. 49, and Vol. LXIV, 

. 13, 27 Dec. 1937, p. 445. 
* S.R. and O., 1947, No. 2341 ; see Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1947, p. 370. 
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Times of Shifts. 

The women and young persons in a factory may be divided into not more than 
three sets (the original Order provided for two sets) with different working times 
for each set, in which case the first shift may begin at 6 a.m. and the last shift 
end at 11 p.m. 


Saturday Afternoon and Sunday Work. 

Work on Saturday afternoon (after 1 p.m.) or on Sunday may be allowed, 
provided another day is substituted as the weekly short day or day of rest. The 
amending Order provides further that in the case of rota schemes involving Satur- 
day afternoon or Sunday work, different half-days or Sundays may be fixed for 
different sets. 


Siz-Hour Spells. 

The provision of the original Order that, in certain circumstances, spells of 
work in the afternoon might be as long as six hours with a break of 15 minutes 
has been extended to spells of work in the morning. 


Average Weekly Hours. 


The periods of employment and intervals for meals and rest may be different 
in different weeks and, where this is permitted, the total working hours for persons 
aged 16 or over may be more than 48 in a week (but not more than a number 
specified by the district inspector) provided that they do not average more than 
48 a week over two consecutive weeks or over a period which appears reasonable 
to the inspector. 


Night Work. 

Night work may be permitted (for women over 18 and male workers of 16 years 
or over) subject to the following conditions : 

(a) it may occur on not more than six nights a week ; 

(6) a maximum of 48 hours’ work a week is to be observed, and 9 hours’ work 
a night (or 10 hours a night if only 5 nights a week are worked) ; 

(c) the period of employment is not to exceed 11 hours (or 12 hours if only 
5 nights a week are worked) on any night ; and 

(d) is not to begin before 7 p.m. or end after 8 a.m. 


Authorisation. 

Factory occupiers are required to obtain a written certificate of permission 
from the district inspector of factories before they avail themselves of any of the 
relaxations provided for. 


FINNISH SEAFARERS’ HouRS OF WORK 


COMPENSATION FOR SUNDAY WoRK 


By a Decree of 5 February 1948 Finnish seafarers in foreign- 
going ships are now to receive compensation for all work performed 
on Sundays and public holidays both at sea and in port. 


The question of compensation for work on public holidays had for some time 
been under consideration by the seamen’s unions of all the Scandinavian countries, 
and they had decided to put forward this claim when their current agreements 
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expired. The agreement of the Finnish Seamen’s Union was the first to expire, 
and that Union accordingly included in its proposals for changes in the collective 
agreement the provision of compensation for work performed on Sundays and 
public holidays. 

The seafarers’ demand met with strong opposition. It was pointed out that 
these conditions were not in force in other European countries and that as Finland 
had suffered so severely during the war such a claim should not be put forward 
at this time. 

A Committee of Conciliation, which included representatives from both the 
shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations, was appointed by the Government to 
consider this question. The Committee made a recommendation in favour of 
granting the compensation and on 5 February this recommendation received 
Government approval. 

As compensation for the time worked at sea on Sundays and public holidays 
an equal amount of time off is to be given when the vessel is in port. Members 
of the catering staff are to receive in addition compensatory time off for work 
performed on Sundays and holidays when the vessel is in port. The compensation 
may also be given as an addition to the regular holidays, or in the form of extra 
wages with supplementary payments for board and lodging.’ 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


AUSTRALIAN SocrIAL SERVICES CONSOLIDATION AcT, 1947 


An Act to amend and consolidate the law relating to the payment 
of old-age pensions, invalid pensions, widows’ pensions, maternity 
allowance, child endowment, unemployment benefits and sickness 
benefits and for other purposes was assented to on 11 June 1947, 
and came into force on 1 July 1947. This Act replaces previous 
legislation which provided benefits of the same nature under separate 
enactments, increases benefit rates and liberalises qualifying con- 
ditions. 


Administration. 

The Act is administered by a Director-General of Social Services, under the 
direction of the Minister. The Director-General may be assisted by a Deputy 
Director-General and one or more Assistant Directors-General, while in each 
State there is a Director of Social Services. The Director-General is empowered 
to appoint registrars of social services and registrars of unemployment and sickness 
benefits, and to establish regional offices, while the Governor-General may appoint 
special magistrates of the Commonwealth for the purposes of the Act. 


Claims and Payment of Pensions. 

Claims for pensions and benefits are made on an approved form and lodged 
with a registrar or with the Director of the State. Old-age, invalid and widows’ 
pensions are paid in fortnightly instalments, and are forfeited unless collected 
within six weeks of becoming due. Unemployment, sickness and special benefits 
are paid weekly and are forfeited if not collected within 28 days of becoming due ; 
child endowments are paid in prescribed periods. 

Pensioners and beneficiaries are required to inform the director or registrar 
of any change in their income, or property, or marital status. 









+ Finntsn SEAMEN’s Union : Circular No. 3/48 of 11 Feb. 1948; INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 
Workers’ FepERATION : Press Report No. 5 of 8 Mar. 1948. 
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Old-Age and Invalid Pensions. 


Old-age and invalid pensions are not payable to aliens or to an aboriginal 
Native except in special circumstances. 


Old-age pensions. Old-age pensions are payable to men who have attained 
the age of 65, and to women who have attained the age of 60, provided that they 
reside in Australia and have been continuously so resident for at least 20 years, 
except for short absences, absences occasioned by a war in which the country 
was engaged, or absences during which their home remained in Australia. The 
Act stipulates that an old-age pensioner must be of good character and deserving 
of a pension. 


Invalid pensions. An invalid pension is payable to a person above the age 
of 16 who is not receiving an old-age pension, and who is permanently blind or 
permanently incapacitated. A person is deemed to be permanently incapacitated 
if his permanent incapacity for work is at least 85 per cent. The claimant must 
reside in Australia and have been continuously so resident for a period of not less 
than 5 years, except for short absences. Invalid pensions are, moreover, not 
granted unless the person became permanently incapacitated for work or perma- 
nently blind while in Australia or during a temporary absence from Australia, 
or if he is not deserving of a pension. A person who at the date of his arrival in 
Australia was permanently incapacitated for work or permanently blind is deemed 
to have become so while in Australia, if he was brought into the country before 
the age of 3 or if he has resided in Australia continuously for at least 20 years. 
Unless the incapacity is manifest or the claimant resides in a place remote from any 
legally qualified medical practitioner, the claimant is medically examined. 


Rate of pensions. The rate of an old-age or invalid pension is, in each case, 
determined by the Director-General as being reasonable and sufficient, but does 
not exceed the rate of £97 10s. per year. The pension is reduced, except in the 
case of a permanently blind pensioner, by the amount by which the pensioner’s 
income, apart from the pension, exceeds £52 per year. In computing this income, 
the value of board and lodging received by a person is not estimated at more than 
£32 10s. per year, and when the person has the care of a child under 16 years 
the estimate of his income is reduced by £26 Os. per year less any annual amount 
he may receive in respect of that child. The pension is also reduced by £1 for 
every complete £10 of that portion of the value of the property of the pensioner 
which exceeds £50 but does not exceed £400, and by £2 for every complete £10 of 
the remainder of the value of that property. In the computation of the value 
of this property, no account is taken of any property which is owned by a pensioner 
or his spouse and is the permanent home of the pensioner ; of the value of furniture 
or personal effects ; of the surrender value (not exceeding £200 in the aggregate) of 
any life insurance policies ; or of similar assets. 

The previous rate of old-age and invalid pensions, which came into force on 
5 July 1945, was £84 10s. per year. The new rates thus show an increase of 15.3 
per cent. 


Wives’ allowances. The wife (the term includes “dependent females” who may 
not be legally married) of an invalid pensioner, provided she herself is not an 
old-age or invalid pensioner, is qualified to receive a wife’s allowance which is 
determined by the Director-General, but does not exceed £52 per year. A child’s 
allowance is payable to a woman who is in receipt of a wife’s allowance, and has 
the care of one or more children under the age of 16, so long as her husband con- 
tinues to be an invalid pensioner, and to an invalid pensioner when he has the 
responsibility for a child. Where both parents are qualified for a child’s allowance, 
it is not payable to the husband. 

The rate of a child’s allowance is £13 per year. 


Funeral benefit. A funeral benefit amounting to the cost of the funeral or £10, 
whichever is the less, is payable in respect of a deceased aged or invalid pensioner. 
Provision for such a benefit already existed in the amended Invalid Old-Age 
Pensions Act. 









? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 250-251. 
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Widows’ Pensions. 

The term “widow” includes a “dependent female” who was maintained 
wholly or mainly by the man concerned, although not legally married to him, for 
a period of not less than three years prior to his death. 

Four classes of widows are recognised for the purpose of the Act : (A) a widow 
who has the care of one or more children ; (B) a widow without children who is 
not under 50 years of age ; (C) a necessitous widow, and (D) a woman whose husband 
is imprisoned and has been so for not less than 6 months, and who is either over 
50 years of age or has the care of one or more children. A widow is not qualified 
to receive such a pension unless she is resident in Australia and has been so for 
at least 5 years prior to the date of her claim, except for occasional absences, nor 
unless she is of good character and deserving of a pension. A pension can only 
be granted to an aboriginal Native of Australia under special circumstances. The 
rate of pension is in each case determined by the Director-General, but does not 
exceed £110 10s. per year in the case of a class (A) widow, and £83 4s. for a class 
(B) or (D) widow. A class (C) widow receives £1 17s. 6d. per week, and the pension 
is payable for a period not longer than 26 weeks immediately after the death of 
the widow’s husband. 

The pension is reduced by the amount by which the widow’s income, apart from 
the pension, exceeds £52 per year. In computing her income, the value of board 
and lodging received by a widow is not estimated at more than £32 10s. per year, 
and when the widow has the care of a child under 16 years of age, the estimate of 
her income is reduced by £15 per year, less the annual amount received in respect 
of that child ; where there are two or more dependent children, the estimate of her 
income is reduced by £13 per year, together with an additional £26 per year in respect 
of each such child in excess of one, less the annual amount received in respect of 
those children. In the case of a deserted wife or a woman whose marriage has 
been dissolved but who has not remarried, any amount received from her husband 
or former husband in excess of £39 per year is included. In the case of a class (B) 
or class (D) widow, the pension is reduced by £1 for every complete £10 of that 
portion of the value of her property which exceeds £50 but does not exceed £400, 
and by £1 for every complete £7 of the remainder of that property. In the compu- 
tation of the value of the property, no account is taken of any property which is 
owned by the widow and is her permanent home ; of the value of furniture or 
personal effects ; of the surrender value (not exceeding £200 in the aggregate) of 
any life insurance policies ; or of similar assets. 

The previous maximum rates of widows’ pensions were £97 10s. per year for a 
widow maintaining at least one child under 16 years of age ; £65 per year for a 
widow of over 50 years of age but without children ; and £1 12s. 6d. per week for 
an indigent widow.’ The corresponding new rates thus show an increase of 13.8, 28, 
and 15.3 per cent. respectively. 


Maternity Allowances. 

A maternity allowance is granted when a child is born alive and lives for not 
less than 12 hours or when it is not born alive or lives for less than 12 hours, provided 
the Director-General is satisfied that the intra-uterine life of the child was not less 
than 5% calendar months. A maternity allowance is not paid to an alien or to an 
aboriginal Native except in special circumstances. 

The amount of a maternity allowance is £15 where there are no other children ; 
£16 where there are one or two other children ; and £17 10s. where there are three 
or more other children. Where more than one child is born at a birth, the allow- 
ance is increased by £50 in respect of each additional child. 

The allowance granted before the Act came into force, under the Maternity 
Allowance Act, 1912-42, as amended in 1943 and 1944, amounted to £5 for the first 
child, £6 for the second and third child and £7 10s. for every subsequent child. 
A benefit of £1 5s. per week was paid for four weeks before and four weeks after 
the birth of a new child.? The corresponding new rates thus show an increase of 
200, 166.6 and 133.3 per cent. respectively. 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4 Oct. 1942, p. 503, and Vol. LIII, 
Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 112. 
* Idem Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p 423. 
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Child Endowment. 


A child endowment at the rate of 7s. 6d. per week is granted to a person having 
the care of more than one child, in respect of those children in excess of one, or to 
an institution in respect of each child who is an inmate of the institution. The 
claimant must be in Australia and if not born in Australia, must have had his 
usual place of residence in Australia during the period of 12 months immediately 
preceding the date on which the claim is lodged, while the child in respect of whom 
the endowment is claimed must be in Australia and must have been so resident 
during the past 12 months. 

An endowment is granted to an aboriginal Native of Australia unless he is 
nomadic or the child concerned is wholly or mainly dependent upon the Common- 
wealth or a State for his support. 

An endowment is not payable after the recipient ceases to have the custody of 


the child ; if either the recipient or the child ceases to be resident in Australia ;_ 


if the child dies; if the child, being female, marries before the age of 16, or if the 
child attains the age of 16. 

The endowment must be applied to the maintenance, training and advancement 
of the child. 

Child endowment has been paid since 1 July 1941, and the allowance of 5s. a 
week was increased to 7s. 6d. a week from 1 July 1945.1 


Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 


Qualifying conditions. Unemployment benefits are paid to men between 16 
and 65 years of age and women between 16 and 60 years of age who are resident 
in Australia and have been so for a period of not less than 12 months immediately 
preceding the date on which they lodge their claim, are likely to remain permanently 
in Australia, whose unemployment is not due to being a direct participant in a 
strike, who are able and willing to undertake suitable work, and who have taken 
reasonable steps to obtain such work. Similar conditions regarding residence in 
Australia are stipulated for the payment of sickness benefits. 

A married woman is not qualified to receive a sickness benefit if it is reasonably 
possible for her husband to maintain her, but she is entitled to receive a partial 
benefit if her husband can maintain her only partially. 

An aboriginal Native is not qualified to receive an unemployment or sickness 
benefit except in certain special circumstances. 


Rate of benefits. The rate of an unemployment or of a sickness benefit is 15s. 
per week for an unmarried person under 18 years of age ; £1 per week for an 
unmarried person between the ages of 18 and 21, and £1 5s. in every other case. 
Where a person quaiified to receive an unemployment or sickness benefit has a 
spouse resident in Australia wholly or partially dependent on that person, the rate 
of the benefit is increased by £1 per week, less the amount of any pension or allow- 
ance which the spouse is receiving ; or, where the spouse is partially dependent, by 


a reasonable amount. Provision also exists for increased benefits where a woman; 


keeps house for a man qualified to receive unemployment or sickness benefits and 
one or more children under 16 years of age, and is substantially dependent on 
the man. Unemployment and sickness benefits are increased by 5s. per week where 
the person has the care of one or more children under 16 years of age or is making 
regular contributions of not less than 5s. a week towards their maintenance. In 
no case, however, does the sickness benefit exceed the income which the person 
has lost by reason of his incapacity. 

Unemployment and sickness benefits are reduced by the amount by which 
the rate of income per week (including in the case of an unemployment benefit the 
income of the spouse) exceeds 5s. in the case of an unmarried person between 16 
and 17 years of age ; 10s. in the case of an unmarried person between 17 and 18 
years of age; 15s. in the case of an unmarried person between 18 and 21 years 
of age ; and £1 in any other case. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 423. 
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If a person qualified to receive sickness benefit is entitled to any other payment 
in respect of the same incapacity, the benefit is reduced by the amount of the other 
payment. 

Before this Act came into operation, unemployment and sickness benefits 
were paid under an Act which came into force on 1 July 1945. The rate of benefits 
were the same as under the new Act.* 


Special benefits. The Director-General may grant a special benefit to a person 
who is not in receipt of a pension or allowance and who is not qualified to receive 
an unemployment or siciness benefit, if he is satisfied that by reason of age, 
physical or mental disability or domestic circumstances or for any other reason 
that person is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for himself and his dependants. 
The rate of such a benefit does not exceed the rate of unemployment or sickness 
benefit which that person would have been paid if he had been qualified to receive it. 

Unemployment, sickness and special benefits are payable in weekly instalments 
and must be made within 28 days of their becoming due. 


Training and Physical Rehabilitation of Pensioners and Beneficiaries. 

The Director-General may direct that an invalid pension shall not be granted 
unless the pensioner undertakes such training or treatment as the Director-General 
deems suitable. Similarly, the Director-General may require a person claiming 
unemployment or sickness benefit to undergo a course of vocational or other 
training, receive medical treatment, or do any other work. 


Financial Provisions. 

All payments of pensions, allowances, endowments and benefits under this 
Act are made out of the trust account known as the National Welfare Fund, set 
up under the National Welfare Fund Act, 1943-1945. This fund is made up of 
contributions made under the Social Services Contribution Act, 1945-1947. Four 
rates of contribution are recognised for persons other than trustees, for whom 
special provisions exist. The “contributable income” is taken to mean the taxable 
income ascertained in accordance with the provisions of the Income Tax Assessment 
Act, 1936-1945. The basic rate of contribution is 3d. for every £1 of the contribut- 
able income, increasing uniformly by one tenth of a penny for every £1 by which 
the coutributable income exceeds £100, but the rate does not in any case exceed 
1s. 6d.3 


CHANGES IN IRISH SCHEMES 


In 1947 the scope of several social insurance schemes in Ireland 
was widened, and, pending a reform in both social insurance and 
welfare, provision was made, under the Supplies and Services 
(Temporary Provisions Act), 1946, to pay cash supplements to 
persons in receipt of sickness or disablement benefit, unemployment 
benefit, old-age and blind persons’ pensions, unemployment assis- 
tance and widows’ and orphans’ pensions (contributory and non- 
contributory). 


Extension of Scope. 


In April 1947, the annual wage or salary limit for insurance coverage of non- 
manual workers under the National Health Insurance Acts and the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Pensions Acts was raised from £250 to £500.‘ 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, pp. 532-534. 
* Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 250. 
., .* The following sources have been drawn on for the above notes : the Social Services Conso- 
lidation Act, No. 26 of 1947 of the Commonwealth of Australia; the National Welfare Fund 
Act, 1943-1945 ; the Social Services Contribution Act, 1945-1947; and the Social Services Contribu- 
tion Assessment Act, 1945. 
* National Health Insurance Act, 1947; Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Act, 1947. 
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The period during which an insured person who ceases insurable employment 
maintains his insurance, and right to benefit has been extended from 12 to 18 
months.! 


Cash Supplements to Benefits and Pensions. 


The weekly rates of benefits and supplements in cases of sickness and dis- 
ablement, and of unemployment insurance benefits and supplements are as follows: 








—— | 
] Scheme Rate of benefit (Rate of supplement Total | 
| | | 
National Health Insur- 
ance | 
Sickness : s. d. a <& e <€ 
| ee 15 0 7 6 22 6 | 
RE ee a cn 12 0 6 0 18 0 
Disablement : | 
a 7 6 7 6 ae + ae 
woman . 6 0 7, | 13 6 
Unemployment Insur- | | 
ance; 
a ae 15 0 7 6 | 22 6 | 
EE dv achend: 4 12 0 6 0 18 0 
RRS bee gill 7 6 4 0 | 1l 6 
ae ee 6 0 3 0 9 Oo 
| | 














» S.R. and O., 1947, No. 76. 


Persons in receipt of disablement benefit no longer receive food vouchers.’ 
The hourly rates of supplementary benefit payable to insured persons in respect of 
intermittent unemployment have also been raised.* 

Weekly cash supplements of 2s. 6d. are paid to persons in receipt of old-age 
or blind persons’ pensions. If such pensioners reside in urban areas they continue 
to receive food vouchers, while if they reside in rural areas they remain eligible 
for any payment that may be made by the public assistance authorities. 

Persons in receipt of unemployment assistance in incorporated towns are granted 
cash supplements to increase the amount they receive by 50 per cent. of the 1939 
assistance rates or the cash value of their food vouchers (2s. 6d. per week for each 
dependant), whichever is the greater, and no further food vouchers are issued to 
them. Persons in receipt of unemployment assistance in areas other than incorpor- 
ated towns are granted cash supplements to increase the amount they receive by 
50 per cent. of the 1939 assistance rates. Where the unemployment assistance 
paid was greater than the 1939 rate by more than 50 per cent., the higher rate 
continues. The supplements are calculated on the basis of the full rate of assistance 
for persons having no means. 

Supplements are granted to widows and orphans in receipt of either contributory 
or non-contributory pensions to increase the amount they receive by approximately 
50 per cent. of the 1939 rates of pension. In the case of persons in urban areas, 
a cash payment at the rate of 2s. 6d. per week per unit of food has replaced the 
food vouchers previously issued and, where the value of the latter is less than 
50 per cent. of the 1939 rate of pension, the pensioner receives a supplement equal 





* National Health Insurance Act, 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 569. 
* S.R. cnd O., 1947, No. 92. 
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to the difference. In the case of pensioners in rural areas, where the emergency 
cash allowance granted subsequent to 1944 is less than 50 per cent. of the 1939 
pension rates, the pensioner receives a supplement equal to the difference. Where 
the amount paid was more than 50 per cent. greater than the 1939 rate, the higher 
rate continues. The supplements to non-contributory pensions are calculated on 
the basis of the full rate of pension for persons having no means. 

The Exchequer meets the cost of the cash supplements, which was estimated 
at £2,000,000 per year. 


Administration. 

A Ministry of Social Welfare has recently been established. The Minister is 
responsible for the administration of the various social insurance and assistance 
schemes * and has certain limited functions under the workmen’s compensation 
scheme.*® 


SocriAL SECURITY IN BELGIUM 


SUBSISTENCE SEcurITy Funp For BurmpDING WoRKERS 


A special “ subsistence security fund ” for workers in the Belgian 
building industry was established by an Order of the Regent of 
18 September 1947. 


Issued to give effect to decisions reached by the National Joint Committee for 
the Building Trades on 19 June, the Order is intended to meet the peculiar con- 
ditions under which these trades are carried on, and particularly to deal with 
unemployment due to bad weather. 

The Fund has the form of a non-profit-making association and is jointly 
administered. It receives contributions from all undertakings belonging to the 
National Joint Committee, whether established in Belgium or abroad, and from 
foreign undertakings established in Belgium. The employer’s contribution is 
collected in the same way as are other social security contributions, and amounts 
to 2 per cent. of the wages paid by the undertaking during the period 1 July 
1947-30 June 1948. 

From 1 November 1947, the Fund has been required to provide an allowance, 
additional to ordinary unemployment benefit for Belgian workers thrown out of 
employment by bad weather. This allowance is equal to the difference between 
the basic daily unemployment rate and two thirds of the wage rate specified by 
collective agreement for a worker in the appropriate grade. The wage rate for the 
above purpose is subject to the same upper limit as applies for determination of 
contributions to the National Social Security Office. 

During the winter of 1947-1948, the allowance has been paid only to workers 


‘whose identity cards show that they were employed for at least 200 days during 


1946. 

For subsequent years, the amount of contributions, the period covered and the 
number of days’ employment required to qualify for the allowance, will be deter- 
mined by ministerial Order, issued after consultation with the National Joint 
Committee for the Building Trades.‘ 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN ECUADOR 


ScHEMES FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AND ARTISANS 


The National Welfare Institute, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and Labour, is taking the initial steps for the 





2 Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin, June 1947, Vol. XXII, No. 2, p. 89. 
? S.R. and O., 1947, No. 18. 
* Idem, No. 161. 

* Moniteur belge, 9 Oct. 1947. 
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introduction of a social insurance scheme for agricultural workers 
and artisans in Ecuador. 


Agriculture. 
The Institute proposes to undertake a campaign of investigation, in which 
the following studies will be made : 


Social and economic: (1) the percentage of wage-earning and self-employed 
workers in agriculture and in occupations other than agriculture ; (2) living con- 
ditions : housing, clothing and diet ; (3) working methods; (4) remuneration ; 
(5) habits and customs. 


Geographical and economic: (1) the evolution of rural ownership ; (2) classes of 
land ; (3) utilisation of land ; (4) systems of ownership. 


Medical and sanitary: (1) general medical study of agricultural communities ; 
(2) special complementary clinical studies of individuals ; (3) comparative studies 
of morbidity and mortality ; (4) chemical and bacteriological studies of diet, 
water-supply, etc. 


The Institute has organised committees to carry out field work and collect 
the necessary data for establishing the sickness insurance scheme. The initial 
stages of the work are already in progress. For financing the plans for agriculture, 
the Institute will use the funds collected by the postal tax for agricultural insurance 
which have been accumulating with the Insurance Fund. 


Scheme for Artisans. 


The National Welfare Institute, through its Department of Investigation 
and Propaganda, has also set on foot the preliminary work for introducing an 
insurance scheme for artisans. 

The proposals envisage the establishment of voluntary insurance schemes for 
the various groups in a form and under conditions to be laid down in the statutes 
of the Insurance Fund. The organisations of artisans are in contact with the Insti- 
tute and have declared themselves willing to act as representatives of the employers, 
but only as regards relations with the Fund and not for the collection of contribu- 
tions. Measures already initiated consist of intense propaganda work in the asso- 
ciations of artisans by means of lectures on social insurance, films, and other forms 
of publicity. The proposals of the Institute have been very well received. The 
technical and financial bases will be studied at a later stage.* 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


SECOND CONFERENCE OF THE CARIBBEAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


The Second Conference of the Caribbean Labour Congress was 
held at Kingston, Jamaica, from 2 to 8 September 1947. Delegates 
were present from all the British territories in the area except the 
Bahamas, and from the Netherlands island of Aruba. There were, 
in addition, three observers from the United States, sent by the 
American Committee for West Indian Federation, and one from 
Panama. 





+ Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent, Quito. 
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Federation of British Territories. 

The Conference affirmed its support for demands for federation of the British 
territories in the Caribbean area on the basis of local internal self-government 
for each of the constituents and Dominion status for the Federal Government. 
A Draft Bill setting out the basic elements of a federal constitution, including a 
federal single chamber legislature composed wholly of persons elected on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage, was appended to the report adopted by the Congress. 


Internal Organisation of the Congress. 


The report on internal organisation adopted by the Conference pointed out 
that although the Congress had originated among the British Colonies of the 
Caribbean, it was designed to draw in eligible organisations in the United States, 
Netherlands and French possessions in the area. As two Netherlands organisations 
were already affiliated to the Congress, it was recommended that the constitution 
be amended to provide for a Netherlands Assistant Secretary who would act as 
liaison officer between the Netherlands territories and the secretariat. This prin- 
ciple would be extended to the United States and French possessions as soon as 
the affiliation to the Congress of trade unions in those territories was effected. 
Industrial Legislation. 

The Conference report on industrial legislation urged the secretariat to pursue 
a vigorous policy to ensure the implementation of the recommendations adopted 
at its 1945 Session regarding social and industrial legislation and to press for the 
passage of such legislation in the territories where it did not already exist ; it would 
be necessary to lay a foundation of sound industrial legislation in all the terri- 
tories, ensuring the continuity of the trade union movement, stated the report, if 
plans for federation were to come to fruition. 

The establishment of a fair labour code to govern employer-employee relations 
in each territory was recommended by the Conference. The constituent members 
of the Congress were requested to submit their comments and recommendations 
in respect of such a code, and the secretariat would then prepare a final draft for 
the approval of the members. Joint action could then be taken with a view to 
obtaining agreement between the constituent members on the one hand and the 
various Governments and employers’ organisations on the other. 


West Indian Seamen. 


The report on jobs and protection of jobs for West Indian seamen recommended 
the formation of a Caribbean federation of seamen’s unions. The Conference 
regarded it as essential that the Caribbean Labour Congress should send a delegation 
to confer with the representative seamen’s unions in the United States and Canada 
with a view to obtaining more jobs, on terms of equality as regards wages and 
conditions, for West Indian seamen on ships plying between those countries and the 
Caribbean. It was suggested that the Congress should convene a conference of 
Caribbean seamen’s unions and that when a federation of these unions was formed, it 
should be affiliated to the International Transport Workers’ Federation. One of 
its objects should be the conclusion of working treaties with the major maritime 
unions of the world. The Conference also stressed that a thorough study should 
be made of conditions of employment of waterfront workers with a view to 
establishing conditions of West Indian port workers on a level with those in 
United States, British and Canadian ports. 


Relations with the W.F.T.U. 


The Conference adopted a proposal that the World Federation of Trade Unions 
should be approached with a view to obtaining recognition of the Caribbean Labour 
as the representative of all its affiliated trade unions. 


Other Reports. 
_ Other reports adopted called for the establishment of local trade union councils 
in territories where there was more than one affiliated trade union ; mutual aid, 
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should the necessity arise ; improved conditions of work for waterfront workers, 
including an eight-hour day, registration of workers for each port, extra pay for 
handling dangerous substances, and provision of protective clothing; and action to 
secure legislation covering the conditions and hours of work of domestic workers 
and free training for such workers, to be financed by the Governments of the 
various territories. 


The Sugar Industry. 


As sugar was, to a large extent, the mainstay of many of the Colonies, it was 
felt essential that the Congress should focus attention on plans for the rehabilitation 
of the industry and press for an increase in the price paid for sugar, such increase 
to be used for the benefit of the workers and small farmers. A resolution was adopted 
to this effect. 


Mahogany Workers in British Honduras. 


The attention of the Conference was called to conditions prevailing in the 
mahogany industry in British Honduras and the need for extending help to the 
unions in that territory. It adopted a resolution calling for the provision of edu- 
cational facilities for the children of workers in the lumber camps, the appoint- 
ment of a social welfare officer, encouragement of cottage industries, medical 
care, a contributory sickness insurance scheme and transport for the workers and 
their families. 


Conditions in Bermuda. 


The continued absence of proper trade union and other industrial legislation 
in Bermuda was deplored, and the Conference reaffirmed the decision taken at its 
first session seeking the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate and 
report on the social, economic and political conditions prevailing in Bermuda. 


Netherlands Territories. 


The Netherlands representative described trade union activity and the con- 
ditions of the workers in Aruba. The Conference later adopted a resolution calling 
for free education for workers’ families, economic development, encouragement 
of producers’ co-operatives and trade union rights in the Netherlands territories of 
the Caribbean. 


Other Resolutions. 


Other resolutions adopted called for increased funds to be made available by 
the British Treasury to set in motion public development works, utilising local 
material, for the relief of unemployment, and for Government action in acquiring 
land for the purpose of providing adequate housing and security of tenure for 
agricultural estate labour. 


Address of Mr. Creech Jones. 


The Right Honourable Arthur Creech Jones, United Kingdom Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, paid a visit to the Congress and sat in private session with 
the delegates. He declared that the Caribbean Labour Congress was making 
“a historic contribution to the common life of the people in the West Indies ” 
and that federation was “ more than truly born in the establishment of this Con- 
gress”. He congratulated the Congress on widening its associations to bring in 
other territories of the Caribbean area and hoped that it would carry out the great 
work that lay before it.* 





* Daily Gleaner (Kingston, Jamaica), 3-10 Sept. 1947. 
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EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE WORKERS’ MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


SociaL LEGISLATION 


The notes that have recently been appearing in the Review! 
on trade union federations of wage earners and salaried employees 
in Latin America have given a general account of their econemic 
claims and programmes. In the following note are summarised the 
demands of certain of those organisations in matters of social 
legislation. 


Costa Rica. 


A general delegate conference of trade unions affiliated to the Rerum Novarum 
Labour Confederation of Costa Rica was held in February 1947 in San José. The 
conference adopted a declaration on the subject of social legislation, including 
the following points : the laws and regulations affecting relations between capital 
and labour in Costa Rica are very good and have received the full support of the 
Confederation, but at the same time there are a number of advantages which the 
workers do not enjoy, since legislation lacks a sufficient economic content, and there 
is a lack of proportion between prices and wages; in the opinion of the Confedera- 
tion the annual budget should allocate a larger proportion of public expenditure 
to departments concerned in promoting the development of agriculture, the indus- 
trialisation of the country and the improvement of public health, 


Mexico. 

The Fourth National Congress of the Confederation of Mexican Workers (March 
1947) declared that although the Mexican Social Insurance Act was one of the 
most advanced in the world, its application was confined to a limited sector of 
the working class, and covered only a certain proportion of social risks. The 
Central Committee of the Confederation of Mexican Workers therefore intended 
to examine whether it would be possible for a new type of social insurance to be 
set up and for the present Social Insurance Institute to extend its benefits to all 
workers in the country. As regards its social capital, the new social insurance 
scheme should be established with the co-operation not only of employers and 
the Government, but also of all social classes and persons having independent 
means other than their earnings. Furthermore, the scheme should ensure benefits 
to all workers irrespective of whether they belonged to a trade union or not. 

The Congress also resolved that the Confederation of Mexican Workers, in 
co-operation with all its affiliated trade unions, should carry out a study of the 
national labour legislation and suggest such reforms as it considered necessary, 80 
that legislation might be adapted to the needs of the time. With this in view, the 
Confederation would campaign for the systematic establishment of two bodies of 
law : (a) a code of substantive labour law ; and (b) a code of procedural labour 
law. The purpose of the latter would be to simplify and expedite labour lawsuits. 

The Congress declared itself in favour of setting up a single jurisdiction for 
labour lawsuits so as to overcome the difficulties arising from the system of two- 
fold jurisdiction at present in force, and ensure greater uniformity of practice 
between the labour courts. 


Colombia. 
In May 1947 the Confederation of Colombian Workers called for the adoption 
of a series of amendments to the Statute of Labour (Act No. 6 of 1945) and the 





: 1 Notes on national federations of workers in the transport and textile industries appeared 
in Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 489 ; of workers in the mining and metal trades and the petro- 
leum industry, in Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 622; of workers in the sugar industry 
and in agriculture, in Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 97; and of salaried employees in 
Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 250. 
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Compulsory Social Insurance Act (Act No. 90 of 1946), among which were the 
following : 

Statute of Labour : the general application of the principle of risk for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases ; the payment of 100 per cent. overtime bonus 
for work done at night ; trade union rights and immunities (fuero sindical) to be 
extended to all members of executive and branch committees of workers’ organisa- 
tions ; the extension of the right to strike to workers in public services; the 
recognition of the worker’s right to wages for time lost during justifiable strikes or 
disputes caused by action of the employers. 


Compulsory social insurance : more adequate representation to be given to the 
insured on the Administrative Council of the Insurance Institute ; an independent 
Board to be set up to supervise the rates of contribution ; the workers’ share of 
contributions to be reduced to 20 per cent. ; cash payments to be continued to 
the worker in cases of hospitalisation ; and in cases of incapacity caused by indus- 
trial accident or occupational disease, allowances to be paid as specified by Act 
No. 64 of 1946, that is to say, the full amount of the wages. 


Peru. 


To mark the First of May 1947 the Confederation of Peruvian Workers sub- 
mitted to the President of the Republic a memorandum on various economic, 
political and social questions, which included the following points : 


(a) the lack of a portfolio in the Cabinet specifically concerned with labour 
questions gives rise to certain difficulties, such as an insufficient authority possessed 
by officials of the General Directorate of Labour; the Confederation therefore 
suggests that the Government should set up a special Ministry for labour questions ; 


(b) the opposition of the Confederation to the Strike Bill introduced in the 
National Congress was not a rejection in principle of strike regulation as such, 
but merely of the form in which it was proposed to establish the regulations, since 
it made the workers’ right conditional on obtaining the signature of a Government 
official ; 

(c) unlike the salaried employee and the industrial worker, the Peruvian 
domestic worker has no access to a court where he can uphold his rights ; the 
Confederation therefore asked for legislation to protect such workers, covering 
such questions as working hours, holidays, social insurance, industrial accidents, 
etc. ; 


(d) the Confederation requests an amendment of the Industrial Accidents Act, 
No. 1378, which has, since 1911, specified a maximum wage of four soles, whereas 
minimum wages today are generally more than double the maximum laid down 
by the above Act; 

(e) the Confederation requests that the Unemployment Assistance Act be 
amended in the sense that the levy of 1 per cent. on workers’ wages should only 
apply to wages in excess of 500 soles, instead of 200 as at present. 


Cuba. 


The Fifth National Congress of Labour sponsored by the Confederation of 
Cuban Workers (April 1947) passed the following resolutions : 


(a) to request the National Congress to promulgate the supplementary Acts 
of the Constitution as regards regulation of the right to strike, holidays with pay, 
working hours, joint minimum wage committees, low-cost housing for workers, 
penalties for discrimination, and pensions and social welfare schemes for all workers; 


(b) to express general support for the draft labour code drawn up under the 
direction of the late Minister of Labour, Dr. Carlos Azcérate y Rosell ; 


(c) to request the elimination of the Emergency Courts and to call on the 
legislature to repeal the special legislation which called them into existence ; 





. + a an analysis of this Act, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, 
p. 577. 
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(d) to demand the introduction of the 44-hour week with payment for 48 
hours, to apply to all workers in the sugar industry ; 

(e) to request the National Congress to pass Bills to set up pensions end social 
welfare funds for workers in commerce, building, foodstuffs, stockbreeding and 
allied industries ; 

(f) to call for substantial amendments to the existing Industrial Accident Act 
on the basis of principles agreed upon by the regional conferences of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation held in Santiago de Chile and Havana in 1936 and 
1939. 

On 1 May 1947 the above Confederation submitted for consideration by the 
President of the Republic a list of demands, among which was the following : 
codification of labour legislation to consolidate all existing social legislation in a 
single uniform system, shorten administrative procedure and set up labour courts. 


Bolivia. 

In August 1947 the Trade Union Confederation of Bolivian Workers requested 
the National Congress to enact legislation concerning voluntary retirement, family 
allowances and annual incrementa. 


Ecuador. 

In September 1947 the Confederation of Ecuadorian Workers presented a 
petition to the National Government, requesting it to give leyal effect to all the 
resolutions adopted by the Second Congress of Members of the Insurance Fund, 
and to bring into force the political Constitution drawn up by the National Assembly 
in 1945, since this Constitution gave more satisfactory guarantees to the rights of 
workers. 

The Third Congress of the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Ecuador 
(August 1946) expressed its opposition to the principle of the National Labour 
Code which placed independent craftsmen on the same level as employers generally 
as regards social obligations. Furthermore the Congress demanded the enactment 
of legislation on behalf of independent craftsmen, to protect them from the growing 
process of industrialisation. 


Dominican Republic. 

In the National Congress of Labour held in September 1946, the Dominican 
Confederation of Labour put forward the following claims : 

(a) the promulgation of a trade union organisation Act ; 

(b) the extension of the scope of the Industrial Accidents Act ; 

(c) the establishment of a pensions scheme ; 

(d) the establishment of arbitration boards ; 

(e) the recognition of the right to conclude collective agreements. 

In May 1947 the Confederation submitted to the Government a memorandum 
calling for the adoption of all necessary measures to apply these principles. 

During the National Congress of Labour heid in October 1947 in Santiago de 
los Caballeros, the Government announced its intention to carry out a codification 
of all laws and regulations affecting labour. The Labour Congress adopted a 
series of resolutions calling for : 

(a) the amendment of Article 7 of Act No. 1075 on the working day, to the 
effect that all industrial and commercial undertakings should be obliged to pay 
their workers normal wages for days of holiday or of national mourning ; 

(6) the amendment of Act No. 385 on industrial accidents, to introduce the 
following guarantees : protection of the worker from the actual time the accident 
occurred ; in case of loss of capacity for work, the granting of a life pension or 
lump sum payment, the amount of which should be determined according to the 
worker’s wage ad length of service ; in cases where a worker lost his life by reason 
of an industrial accident, his dependants to be entitled to compensation of not 
less than 2,000 pesos ; obligation on employers to provide workers with all equip- 
ment necessary to prevent accidents ; 
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(c) the establishment of a graded scheme of annual holidays for all workers 
working continuously over a period of six months or more ; 

(d) in order to increase the efficiency of the labour inspection service, a com- 
petitive scheme to be introduced for the appointment of labour inspectors ; 

(e) the setting up of a wages and prices co-ordinating commission ; 

(f) the promulgation of a Trade Union Organisation Act to establish a register 
of workers’ organisations having power to confer legal personality on such organi- 
sations without further conditions ; 

(g) the establishment of a vocational guidance institute to ensure better use 
of the capacities of workers and plan the rehabilitation of workers who, as a result 
of industrial accidents, are prevented from exercising their normal occupations. ! 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


Notes appear below on the annual meetings in 1947 of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


CANADIAN AND CATHOLIC CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour held its 
26th Annual Convention at Saint Hyacinthe, Quebec, from 14 to 
18 September 1947. The Convention was attended by 375 accredited 
delegates. It was announced that the membership of the Confedera- 
tion was over 70,000. 


President’s Address. 


Mr. Gerard Picard, General President of the C.C.C.L. addressed the Convention 
and said he desired to limit himself to making two fundamental claims, which, if 
granted, would mark a considerable advance in Canadian legislation. These two 
claims of the C.C.C.L. were for a labour code and labour courts. 

He asked for a labour code which would be the expression of social justice and 
would outline the legal frame of labour relations, social security and assistance, 
with appropriate standards and definitions. The plan for such a code could be 
derived from existing Canadian provincial legislation, from experiences in other 
countries and from Conventions adopted at sessions of the International Labour 
Conference. He expressed the opposition of the C.C.C.L. to a labour code “ whereby 
the Federal Government by absorbing provincial jurisdiction would expand into 
all branches of economic life”. He considered it was easier for peoples of the 
provinces to make themselves understood by the provincial Governments, but 
added that no attack on the Federal Government or unreserved approval of actual 
provincial legislation was intended. 

In appealing for the setting up of labour courts, Mr. Picard declared that 
regular courts were too slow, formal and expensive. If there were civil and other 
courts, it was logical that there should be special courts for labour, but such courts 
should not be a division of the Superior Court. They should not receive cases which 
could be settled by arbitration, and should only be asked to rule in cases where 
“ rights” were involved. Conflicts involving “ interests” or claims arising from 
labour contracts should be left to negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, or strike 
or lockout. Strikes would be prohibited in regard to questions of legal rights, but 
would be permitted in a conflict of claims once the legal procedure was exhausted. 
The president of a labour court should be a person with legal training, while the 
other members should be equally representative of employer and worker vurgani- 
sations. 





1 Information communicated by the I.L.0O. correspondents in the capitals of the various 
countries, and from the national trade union bodies. 
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Guest Speakers. 
Mr. J. G. Bisson, Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and 
the Hon. H. Deslisle, Minister of State in the Province of Quebec, addressed the 


Convention. 
Resolutions Adopted. 


Some 200 resolutions were submitted to the Convention ; the most important 
features of some of them are given below : 


Resolutions concerning the Federal Government. With regard to prices, the Federal 


Government was urged to reimpose price controls until production became sufficient 


for consumer requirements, and it was recommended that a commission be set up 
before which manufacturers must justify any increases. A plea was made for 
continued family allowances to children over 16 who continue their studies ; 
allowances should be granted to all children of a family without regard to their 
number ; and increases should keep in step with rises in the cost of living. The 
ceiling for income tax exemption should be raised to $3,000 for married people and 
$2,000 for single persons. As regards unemployment insurance, in order to decen- 
tralise the law in a practical manner, five representatives should be named for the 
principal economic regions of the province. Technical training for unemployed 
workers was recommended. 


Provincial legislation. The Provincial Government (of Quebec) was requested 
to amend the Labour Relations Act so as to make legal the union security in 
collective agreements. Legislation was urged to establish family housing. Amend- 
ments were proposed to laws governing industrial accidents, minimum wages, 
professional workers’ trade unions, and disputes between public services and their 
employees. 


Other resolutions. Other resolutions called for : the cessation of immigration 
until problems of housing and unemployment were solved ; pensions for invalids 
on the same basis as pensions for the blind ; opposition to conscription for any 
extra-territorial war; and the banning of the Labour Progressive Party and the 
Witnesses of Jehovah. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. Gerard Picard, Mr. Romeo Ethier and Mr. André Roy were re-elected 
General President, Secretary-Treasurer and General Secretary, respectively.* 


Tae TRADES AND LABouR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada held its 62nd Annual 
Convention at Hamilton (Ontario) from 24 September to 3 October 
1947. It was attended by 627 accredited delegates, representing 
over 360,000 members. 


President’s Address. 


Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the T.L.C., addressed the Convention, and 
referred to urgent problems of the day, including “ the almost complete elimination 
of price controls and the resultant continuous increase in commodity costs”. He 
said that action must be taken immediately to protect the purchasing power of the 
Canadian dollar, not only for organised workers, but also for the many unorganised 
citizens who looked to the Congress for help. During the period of rising prices, 
provincial laws had been enacted with a view to extending the process of negotia- 
tion, arbitration and settlement of wage disputes. Labour was required to justify 





' Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Nov. 1947. 
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its requests for increases in the price of its services. He asserted that there were 
labour codes, but no “ business codes”, and Jaws were needed to compel manage- 
ment to justify increases in prices. 


Message from the Canadian Prime Minister. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Bengough read a telegram from the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, in which he expressed his appreciation of the contri- 
bution that the T.L.C. had made to the national welfare. 


Guest Speakers. 

Among the guest speakers who addressed the Convention were the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Dominion Minister of Labour, Lord Dukeston, who conveyed 
fraternal greetings on behalf of the British Trade Union Congress, Mr. Leo George 
from the American Federation of Labor, and a representative of the International 
Labour Office. 


Report of the Executive Committee. 


This report, which was adopted by the Convention, stated that discussions 
had taken place between the executive committee and representatives of inter- 
national and national unions affiliated to the T.L.C., and as a result, a Legislative 
Memorandum, covering a period of twelve months, was submitted to the Dominion 
Cabinet on 28 March 1947. It included a review of the 1947 session of Parliament 
and also dealt with such questions as price control, unemployment and national 
health insurance, housing, the cost-of-living index, selected immigration, a 40-hour 
week and holidays with pay, and injunctions in labour disputes. One of the 
questions the report dealt with in detail was the Bill to provide for a national 
labour code and the report stated that the executive committee was prepared 
to accept the provisions of this Bill. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Some 300 resolutions were submitted to the Convention ; the most important 
features of some of them are given below. 


Political connections of trade unionists. The six resolutions submitted to the 
Convention on this question gave rise to a long and lively discussion. The subject 
was introduced by the General President of the International Union of United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, who told the Convention that under no 
conditions would his union employ organisers identified in any way with the com- 
munist party. In one of the resolutions it was proposed that members of the 
communist party should be barred from holding office in the T.L.C. or its affiliated 
unions. A number of delegates who were opposed to communist activities in the 
trade union movement spoke against this resolution as being contrary to the 
principles of democracy. By way of compromise the resolutions committee offered 
a substitute resolution, which stated that “ political or religious beliefs are the 
members’ own business, so long as such beliefs are not placed before trade union 
principles”. This resolution was approved. 


Trade union unity. The issue of communism was raised again in connection 
with the question of trade union unity, and after the discussion had centred around 
six resolutions which had been submitted on the subject, a substitute resolution 
was adopted which stated that trade union unity was most desirable, but a clear 
policy must first be worked out by the executive of the T.L.C. and other Canadian 
trade union bodies. In winding up the debate, the President said, “We want 
unity within our own ranks instead of going outside to make a situation which 
could create greater disunity.” It was easy enough, said Mr. Bengough, to talk 
of unity from the bottom up commencing with action by the local unions, but 
the executive would continue to work for labour unity. 


Trade union rights. A resolution was adopted which called for legislation 
“ defining in particular the rights of trade unions”. In view of the first discussion 
of the problem of freedom of association at the 30th Session (Geneva, 1947) of the 
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International Labour Conference, the Convention decided to defer decision until 
1949, that is, to await the outcome of the second discussion of the question at the 
81st Session of the Conference to be held at San Francisco in 1948. 


Wages and hours of work. A resolution dealing with wages and hours of work 
urged a national minimum wage of 65 cents per hour ; a maximum working week 
of 40 hours ; holidays with pay of at least two weeks during 52 weeks of employ- 
ment, in addition to recognition of the eight Canadian statutory holidays. 


Social security. On the question of social security the Convention asked for a 
Dominion-wide social security plan on a contributory basis for all Canadian citizens 
regardless of income, to include health, accident and hospital treatment benefits, 
old-age pensions, mothers’ allowances and widows’ pensions. 


Foreign affairs. A resolution on foreign affairs urged that Canada’s repre- 
sentative in the United Nations should strive to create a better understanding 
among the different countries and called for improved trade relations with all 
democratic countries. Representation of Canadian labour on all United Nations 
delegations was also recommended. 


World Federation of Trade Unions. The Convention endorsed the conclusion 
by the T.L.C. executive committee not to affiliate with the W.F.T.U., first 
because of financial considerations, but also because “ many of our largest inter- 
national unions hold very decided views against affiliation ”.* 


Extension of franchise. A resolution on the franchise urged that it should be 
extended to include all citizens of 18 years of age, and Indians should be granted 
citizenship and voting rights. 

Health and safety. The Dominion Government, it was proposed in another 


resolution, should enact legislation for the installation of dust collection or dust 
prevention systems in grain elevators; for the prevention of manipulation of 


factory machines by children under 16 ; for medical care in lumber camps ; and 
for better working conditions for hospital employees. 


Housing. A resolution on housing stated that the Dominion Government 
should institute a subsidised nation-wide low rental housing scheme in co-operation 
with provincial and municipal authorities. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. Percy R. er ee ee J. W. Buckley was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer 


Tue CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour was held at Toronto from 6 to 10 October 1947 and was 
attended by 767 delegates. The total membership of the Congress 
was reported to be approximately 360,000. 


President’s Address. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the C.C.L., addressed the Convention and laid 
special stress on the question of education. He said “ democracy depends upon an 
educated electorate which will be able not only to understand the complex issues 
of domestic and foreign affairs, but to decide upon the course which the nation 
should follow and exert a determining influence upon the course of events. It is 
scarcely possible to over-emphasise the role which education must play if progress 





* Cf. below, p. 538. 
* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Nov. 1947. 
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toward a better social order is to be made.” He said that speedy action in any 
way possible to aid the peoples of Europe and Asia was the outstanding obligation 
of Canadian workers. He referred to the lag between wages and prices and said 
that natural resources, machinery and manpower were not being utilised in the 
most effective manner by the existing economic system in Canada, and said that 
there was an increased tendency to believe that economic stability and the main- 
tenance of high standards of living could be obtained only by an extension of public 
ownership. He stressed the need for uniting Canadian organised workers in one 
national body and also said it was essential that labour should develop and exercise 
political power. 


Guest Speakers. 


Mr. Frank Bender, the fraternal delegate from the American Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, addressed the Convention and said that the C.I.0. was 
making every effort through its Political Action Committee to combat the Labor- 
Management Relations Act (Taft-Hartley Act).* 

The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, also addressed the Conven- 


tion. 


Report of the Executive Council. 


In the report presented by the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Pat Conroy, it was 
stated that a large number of unions had successfully negotiated wage increases, 
but prices had continued to rise to an alarming extent and the immediate reintro- 
duction of controls was recommended. A memorandum had been submitted to 
the Federal Government in March 1947, which dealt mainly with price control, 
housing and immigration, and proposed the establishment of a national labour code. 


International Affairs. 

As a substitute for a number of resolutions dealing with various aspects of 
international affairs, the resolutions committee introduced a single resolution which 
was adopted by the Convention, the main purport of which was to denounce on 
the one hand “rampant and militant Russian communistic imperialism assisted 
by its fifth columns in all countries ” and on the other hand “ monopoly capita- 
listic imperialism ”. 

The situation in Greece and Indonesia, stated the resolution, was evidence of 
the struggle between these two groups, which were seeking world domination. A 
strengthening of the United Nations was called for, but in view of the unsettled 
world situation military co-operation with the United States was advocated. The 
generous spirit which had marked the attitude of the United States and Canada 
towards countries in need of help was contrasted with the “ cold hand of the veto ” 
which had paralysed the United Nations. Trade treaties with the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries were recommended, but the resolution stated that such treaties 
must be governed by the fundamental consideration that Canadian hospitality 
should not be abused as it had been in the past. It should also be understood that 
Canada was not prepared to appease the U.S.S.R., the United States or any other 
country. Speakers who opposed the resolution criticised the foreign policy of the 
United States and urged friendship with the U.S.S.R. in order to stimulate trade 
and provide jobs. Those supporting the resolution called for a rejection of “ both 
imperialisms ” and the following of a third alternative described as democratic 
socialism. 

With regard to the International Labour Organisation and the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, reports were presented to the Convention by Mr. C. H. Millard, 
National Director of the United Steel Workers in Canacia who had attended the 
meeting of the General Council of the W.F.T.U. (Prague, June 1947) and the 





1 Cf. “ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act cf 1947”, by John E. Lawyer, 


International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 125-166. 
* Cf. above, p. 537. 
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30th Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, June-July 1947). 
The report stated that the W.F.T.U., which was composed of national trade union 
centres in various stages of political and trade union development, should not be 
condemned as a communist organisation with communist political purposes, but 
should rather be judged on its record and its declared and demonstrated purposes, 
and in the light of the conditions in which it must operate. Renewed efforts to 
secure the affiliation of the Trades and Labour Congress to the W.F.T.U. (the 
Canadian Congress of Labour is affiliated to the W.F.T.U.) were urged.’ The setting 
up of a C.C.L. international department which would furnish accurate and up-to- 
date information on the development of the international labour movement was 
proposed. Turning to the International Labour Organisation, the report praised 
its objects, its tripartite structure, the Conference procedure and “the wealth 
of information that the I.L.O. had accumulated and which was available to Member 
countries”. The report stated that Canada with its provincial system of labour 
legislation was not empowered to ratify international labour Conventions and 
urged that the Dominion Government should be given authority to implement 
the Conventions. The widest distribution of information regarding the activities 
of the I.L.O. was recommended. 

The Convention adopted a resolution recommending that joint conferences 
should be held at least once a year between representatives of Government, industry 
and labour with the primary purpose of promoting higher standards of social 
legislation and the adoption of international labour Conventions. 


Free Trade Union Movement. 


A resolution was adopted urging unions to devote their full strength and activity 
to the preservation of a free trade union movement and condemning both communist 
and capitalist attempts to suppress the freedom of the workers. 


Political Action. 

During the discussion on this question, President Mosher said that the old idea 
that labour should reward its friends and punish its enemies was wrong. Govern- 
ments were controlled by political parties and labour “ must concentrate on a 
party”. While the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation Party (C.C.F.)— 
socialist tendency—“ was not always right, it was the only political party behind 
which labour could rally”. During the discussion of the resolution concerning 
the C.C.F. an amendment was introduced proposing that the Convention should 
support “ a federated party based on the trade union movement ” and that the 
incoming executive council should invite all sections of the trade union movement 
and labour political parties to join in the establishment of such a party and to 
seek the co-operation of farmers to elect a farmer-labour Government. This 
amendment was defeated and the resolution finally adopted endorsed the C.C.F. 
as the political arm of the C.C.L. 


Price Control. 


The Congress devoted special attention to the question of price control and sub- 
sidies. It was pointed out that wage agreements had been entered into with the 
reasonable expectation that wages and prices might be stabilised, but as soon as 
the Government had removed subsidies and decontrolled prices, wage increases had 
been nullified and living standards lowered. The Convention demanded that 
subsidies and price controls should be reimposed and other steps taken to prevent 
further increases in the cost of living. 


Trade Union Unity. 


The resolution adopted on trade union unity instructed the incoming executive 
council to persist in its efforts to establish a single trade union movement and to 
set up a standing committee which would be available at any time to negotiate 
with the Trade and Labour Congress for “ organic unity ” with that body. 
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Other Resolutions. 


Other resolutions adopted dealt with: workers’ education ; revision of the 
existing cost-of-living index ; establishment of Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-controlled banking systems ; labour representation on the board of directors 
of the Bank of Canada ; action by the Federal Government in co-operation with 
provincial Governments for the reorganisation of steel and coal industries “ to 
ensure that they are operated in the public interest ” ; and better remuneration 
and working conditions for teachers. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. A. R. Mosher -was re-elected President and Mr. Pat Conroy Secretary- 
Treasurer.* 





3? Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Nov. 1947. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different cowntries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 

Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: January, March, April, June; 
Wages, Hours of Work: February, May. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of wages and hours of work are 
given below. In order that the tables may be wniform in the English and French 
editions of the Review, the countries are given, by continents, in the alpha- 
betical order of their French titles. 


Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data 
in two sections, namely : 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings ; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


The tables on hours of work relate to: 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker ; 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


Viobonnnd 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables XIV and XI of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the January-February 1948 issue of the Review, pp. 107-117. 





Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
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1 Based on Jewish union rates. * Aug. 1946. * Average for 1947. ‘* Average for 1939. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


EuRoPE 
Germany * Austria * Belgium 





IA 
Mines®, industries, transport® tries * roar Mines, industries, transport 





Palestine ! —ascoeeee MW 
M. sk. | M. unsk. |W. unsk.| M.W. | M.W. | M. Ww. |M. W. sk.| a | M. W. 


tes Earnings Earnings 





Industries 
Money wages 
M. W. A 


67.6 
67.9 
68.2 
68.2 
68.9 
69.4 
69.6 


* jm me G0 te en to 








Index numbers of money wages : 1937 = 100) 


100 10c 100 ° . 
100 101 100 100 
101 101 101 ° . 

101 102 101 
102 102 102 
103 103 103 
103 103 103 


120 170 
123 226 
126 366 














Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 


1937 100 ° . 100 100 100 
1938 100* 100 104 103 103 
1939 ° . 106 104 105 
1940 . eee ove eee 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Persons cov. ‘ 
(thousands) . : nd 


"Series for earnings pertains to the United States Zone only: 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. 
Vienna. * Including building. ‘Mar. * Average of June and Sept. ‘* June 1947. 





































































































544 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
ee, "cena 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finiand France 
Date Mi : . 
. ° ines, industries, Metals 
Industries, transport®, etc. tranepe: — (Paris) De 
M. sk. | M.unsk. | W. | M.W. M. ; we M. 
Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Frs, 
1937 158 133 88 135 ; ; 9.41 — 
1938 166 140 94 142 ; ; 10.62 
1939 172 146 96 147 ; ‘ 11.11 | 193 
1940 191 161 108 163 ; ; 11.19 | 193 
1941 203 175 119 176 3 ; 11.93 193 
1942 213 182 123 184 ‘ : 12.56 194 
1943 227 199 130 198 : é 14.11 194 
1944 238 212 140 210 ‘ 17.81 194 
1945 256 224 155 225 ; ; 29.39 194 
1946 286 247 174 249 ‘ : 39.79 194 
1947 an wh vis ie : : 58.45 oe 
1947 : Mar. 294 250 180 254 ° ‘ 51.02 | 194 
June 298 256 183 259 ; ; 54.74 
Sept. 306 263 188 266 : ‘ 60.21 | 1947: N 
Dec. oe wt a. re ; ‘ 67.84 J 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 : Tan 
1938 105 105 107 105 ‘ ; 113 | 
1939 109 110 109 109 100 100 118 193 
1940 121 121 123 121 an ie 119 193 
1941 128 132 135 130 pow a 127 193 
1942 135 137 140 136 176 177 133 |g | 194 
1943 144 150 148 147 205 209 150 | 194 
1944 151 159 159 156 235 243 is9 «6 | gf | 194 
1945 162 168 176 167 420 510 312 |f | 194 
1946 181 186 198 184 563 675 423 |B | 194 
1947 ie es Pv we ts pr 621 ae 
| 
1947 : Mar. 186 188 205 188 ‘i oid 542 | | 1 
June 189 192 208 192 ne ae 582 | soar 
Sept. 194 198 214 197 si =i eso | | AT: 
Dec. obs sin ove whe ave ae 721 | | 
S 
D 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) if | 
1937 100 1 00 100 100 F : oo )3=—6h| § | 
1938 103 103 105 103 ‘ ; an) ie 
1939 105 106 105 105 100 100 9 61 | jos 
1940 93 94 95 93 ae a2 81 |B | jos 
1941 85 87 90 87 ee ee % | 194 
1942 86 88 90 87 105 107 67 998: 
1943 91 95 93 93 109 111 59 194: 
1944 94 100 99 97 118 122 58 194: 
1945 100 104 109 103 150 183 70 | ee 
1946 112 115 123 115 126 152 wv it|  o 
1947 IF Aa ne ae is bis 53 i toa 
| | . 
1947 : Mar. 115 116 126 116 et as s7 || 
June 114 117 126 116 ni cs 55 1947: M 
Sept. 117 119 129 119 ns pie nt oh 
Dec. eee one ase jam ese be 47 le Se 
D 
Persons covered 68 90 45 2033 59 2 352 : | 
(thousands) a —— 
| _ (thou 
231 Dec. 1946. * June 1946. 

1 Ann 
the four pr 
rates, the 
annual fig 
by LL.O. 


wage bill i: 





| 


France 


Metals 
(Paris) 











Rates 
































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 








Europe (cont.) 





France (concl.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 







































































Industries, etc.* Metals Agr., mines, Mines, industries, 
Date and ind., transp., transport 
Paris Other towns industries | toca! auth. a 
M. w. M. W.* | 
chiefly skilled chiefly sk. | chiefly sk. M. W. M. We M. W. 
Rates Rates* Earnings * 
Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. 8 d. ~ d. s. d. 
1937 10.06 5.60 3.08 . ‘ ° 
1938 10.67 6.20 3.42 1 5.4° 9.0%] 1 1.75 
1939 10.90 6.30 3.42 : : ; 
1940 10.90 6.34 3.50 . , > 
1941 12.11 7.17 4.15 . , . 
1942 12.27 8.22 5.19 . , . 
1943 12.73 9.11 5.75 2 35°*/1 43°] 1 10.5° 
1944 22.68 15.82 11.10 2 48 1 5.1 1 11.6 
1945 34.78 27.46 22.16 2 5.2 1 5.6 2 0.1 
1946 47.99 37.19 31.74 2 5.7 1 5.7 2 1.3 
1947 55.98 43.80 uo sia el see 
| 1947: Mar. 49.13 38.17 32.39 2 8.0 s TS 2 3.6 
June ° . ‘ ° ° ‘ 
Sept. 55.98 43.80 
Dec. ° ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 , . . 
1938 106 111 111 110 104 100 * 100 * 100 * 
1939 108 112 111 112 — la . ? , 
1940 108 113 114 113 116 
1941 120 128 135 127 126 
| 1942 122 147 169 143 135 . s : 
1943 127 163 187 158 140 158 * 181* 163 * 
1944 225 282 360 272 148 166 191 172 
1945 346 490 719 473 155 168 196 176 
1946 477 664 1 031 654 167 170 197 184 
| 1947 556 782 eee eee joo = et oe a 
| 1947 : Mar. 488 682 1 052 677 bn 184 217 201 
June R ‘ ‘ ° 100 
Sept. 556 782 101 
Dec. ° . 103 
| Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 . . > 
1938 94 97 98 97 102 100° 100° 100 * 
| 1939 88 92 90 91 —To1? ; ; G 
1940 74 74 74 74 97 
1941 70 69 72 68 97 
1942 61 68 78 66 104 y i Z 
1943 50 61 70 59 109 124° 1426 128 * 
| 1944 69 84 107 80 113 129 148 133 
} 1945 77 104 152 100 117 129 150 134 
1946 53 60 93 59 127 131 161 142 
| 1947 42 7 on sta —— er cc 
| 1947: Mar. 51 61 95 61 129 141 167 154 
June ‘ _ : : 100 
Sept. 42 100 
| Dec. ° 99 
Persons cov. ’ 
| (thousands) os 




















? Annual figures, Oct. of each year. 
the four preceding series. 
rates, the normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. 
7 New index with 1 Sept. 1939 = 100, spliced 


annual figures, averages of semi-annual figures. 


by 1.L.0. to old series. 
wage bill in 1946 for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. 


* Oct. 


* July. 





* Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates of 
* Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly 
*Since 1944, 


* New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as 100, using the approximate 


* April 1947. 








546 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont:) 










































































Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Norway Netherlands 
a ; Indus- Mines, Mines, Mines, 
Date — Industries tries, indus- | indus- indus- 
etc. tries * tries tries 
M. W. M. w. | Mw. | Mw. | M.w. M. M. M. 
Earnings Earnings * | Rates‘* | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings| Rates* 
Money wages 
Pengé ea «¢ oe 4. s ¢ Lire Kr. 
1937 0.46 1°32°*/|0 7.9°] 0 114° 2.11 1.57 
1938 0.49 1 3.3 0 8.2 0 11.9 2 26 1.73 
1939 0.53 1 3.6 0 8.5 1 Of 2.47 1.76 
1940 0.56 1 4.2 0 9.0 1 0.6 2.86 1.90 
1941 0.67 1 45 0 9.2 1 0.9 3.01 1.96 
1942 eee 1 5.2 0 9.3 1 1.5 3.25 1.99 
1943 1 6.2 0 10.3 1 2.6 2 2.03 
1944 1 74 0 11.1 1 3.6 2.05 
1945 one s WJ 0 11.3 1 3.8 re “ 2.45 
1946 gee eee ose _ ‘ ‘ 2.52 
1947 eee eee eve eve : ‘ one 
1947 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 * 100 * 100 * ‘ 100 100 100 100 | 
1938 107 101 104 104 r 107 110 104 103 
1939 115 103 108 106 1007 117 112 106 104 
1940 122 107 114 111 106 136 121 113 108 
1941 146 109 116 113 109 143 125 119 111 
1942 oe 113 118 118 109 154 127 128 112 
1943 ound 120 130 128 117 . 129 134 112 
1944 ans 128 141 137 123 ; 131 140 113 
1945 ees 131 143 139 125 A 156 163 135 
1946 ase ees eee ene 131 ° 181 189° 168 
1947 ees seo ove nae 150 £130" | eee — 173* 
1947: Mar. ° ° ° ° 145 3 064 ous ‘ 171 
June ° ° ° ° ‘ 7 056 we 201 172 | 
Sept. ° ° ° ° 155 § 021 silts . 175 | 
Dec. . ° ° ° . 5 182 -“ iis 179* 
Index numbers of real svages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 (100) 100 * 100 * 100 * ° 100 100 100 100 
1938 (106) 101 104 105 . 99 107 103 102 
1939 (116) 95 99 98 100” 104 107 104 102 
1940 (113) 88 94 91 91 103 99 97 93 
1941 (115) 81 87 85 84 94 87 88 83 
1942 on 73 76 77 78 88 84 89 78 
1943 “i 72 79 77 73 fl 83 90 76 
1944 eet 76 84 82 72 : 83 91 73 
1945 a 78 85 82 74 ° 98 93 = | 
1946 ‘ee -~ a wie 78 . 110 98 87 
1947 ad cand se — 85 90* oun iii im Sf 
1947: Mar. , ‘ . . 85 80 oie , 85 
June 5 . ‘ ‘ 87 one 100 84 
Sept. . ° » ‘ 84 94 ous : 87 
Dec. ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ 105 eae one va 
Persons cov. : = pm 88° 72%* | 1527" : 94% 350! 
(thousands) i 
































1 Prior to 1946, excluding paper industry. * Including juveniles. * Annual figures, week in Oct. ‘ Based 
on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. 5 Annual figures: 
up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. * Oct. * Sept. 
‘Commencing 1947 indexes of wage rates based on 1938 = 100. ° Week in mid-Oct., 1945. 18 Sept. 1947. 
12 June 1938. ‘'* Average for 1945. 








| 1947: 





ae 











1E 
for 1946 





rlands 


Mines, 
indus- 
tries 





Rates * 





























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 








































































































Europe (cont.) 
Sweden Switzerland 
Date Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
commerce 
M. sk. M. M. M. Semi- 
a M. | W. | M. W. |semi-sk. | unsk.' | Ww." | M. W." | sk.* |sk., unsk. | w.* 
Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1937 1.29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 0.69 . ° 
1938 1.37 0.80 1.22 1.37 1.06 0.72 . é e 
1939 1.43 0.84 1.28 1.37 1.07 0.72 1.55*| 1.18 * 0.75 * 
1940 1.53 0.93 1.38 1.41 1.10 0.74 ° . ° 
1941 1.64 1.01 1.48 1.51 1.21 0.80 . . ° 
| 1942 1.79 1.09 1.61 1.65 1.36 0.90 1.91 1.51 0.97 
| 1943 1.86 1.14 1.68 1.78 1.49 0.99 2.03 1.63 1.05 
1944 1.89 1.19 1.72 1.88 1.60 1.06 2.14 1.73 1.16 
1945 1.98 1.27 1.80 1.99 1.69 1.14 2.26 1.85 1.29 
1946 2.14 1.38 1.95 2.19 1.87 1.32 2.47 2.04 1.45 
| 1947: Mar. . . . 
June 2.31 1.98 1.42 
Sept. . 7 ‘ 
Dec. 
| 
| Index numbers of money svages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° ‘ : 
1938 106 104 106 104 101 104 103 P , ° 
1939 111 109 111 104 102 104 103 100* 100° 100° 
1940 119 121 120 107 105 107 106 ° ° ° 
1941 127 131 129 114 115 116 115 ° . . 
1942 139 142 140 125 130 130 128 124 128 129 
1943 144 148 146 135 142 143 139 131 138 141 
1944 147 155 150 142 152 154 148 138 147 155 
1945 153 165 157 151 161 165 157 146 157 173 
1946 166 179 170 166 178 191 174 160 173 194 
1947 : Mar. . ° ‘ P 
June 175 189 206 185 
Sept. . ‘ . ° 
Dec. 
| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° . e 
1938 103 101 103 104 101 104 102 ° ° . 
1939 106 104 107 103 100 103 102 100 * 100 * 100 * 
1940 102 104 103 96 95 96 96 ‘ ° ° 
1941 95 98 96 90 90 91 90 ° ° ° 
1942 95 97 96 88 92 92 90 86 89 90 
1943 97 100 99 91 95 97 93 88 92 94 
1944 98 103 100 94 100 101 97 91 97 102 
1945 103 110 105 99 105 108 103 96 103 114 
1946 110 119 113 109 117 126 115 103 112 125 
1947 : Mar. ° ° ° ° 
June > . ° 111 120 131 118 
Sept. A . ‘i e ° ° . 
Dec. ° ° ° eos oes - 
Persons cov. « . . . 14° 
(thousands) 469 91 592 41 42 13 96 121 146 1 
Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Annual figures, Oct. *June. ‘* Average 


for 1946. 


* Oct., 1946. 





(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 






































































































































— 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czechoslovakia * Australia New Zealand 
. Mines®, industries Agr.°®, mines®, ind. 
Date Industries transport®, etc. ‘ transp.°, com. F Da 
mM. | w. M. W. M. w. |Mw.?] m | w. | Mw. 
Rates Rates Rates 
Money wages 
Ké. Ké. Ké 8. d. | s. d. 8. d. 8. d. —- 
1937 . ‘ ° 2 0 2 4.39 2 2.23 ule 
1938 a . ; 2 41%/;1 1% 2 5.82 2 3.56 
1939 3.86 * 2.22 3.45*1}2 2%/;1 2 2 6.35 2 4.12 19% 
1940 5.12 2.99 4.58 2 3 1 2% 2 17.31 2 5.02 19: 
1941 5.86 5.46 5.25 2 4%/;1 3% 2 8.55 2 6.14 19% 
1942 6.25 3.82 5.64 a Ff 1 4% 2 9.90 2 7.40 194 
1943 6.26 3.95 5.68 2 8%/;1 6% 2 10.68 2 8.15 19+ 
1944 6.26 3.97 5.69 2 8%/1 7% 2 11.08 2 8.42 194 
1945 6.88 4.51 6.28 2 9 1 7% 8 1.72 2 11.11 194 
1946 11.09" 8.70" 10.49 2 9%/]1 8 3 3.00 3 0.54 19¢ 
1947 11.39 9.09 10.83 3 OY ‘ wes - 194 
1947: Mar. || 11.18" | 9.05" | 10.66 ||2 11%|1 9 os 
June 11.45 9.07 10.86 211%/1 9% 
Sept. 11.52 9.12 10.93 3 1%!1 10% 1947: 
Dec. 11.52 9.12 10.93 3 2% hae : 
§ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) ] 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 ‘ ? . 105 106 105 105 104 105 
1939 100° 100° 100 * 109 108 109 107 109 107 19: 
1940 133 135 133 113 112 112 110 113 111 19: 
1941 152 156 152 120 119 120 115 113 115 19: 
1942 162 172 163 129 129 129 119 122 120 19: 
1943 162 178 165 136 140 137 122 128 123 19% 
1944 162 179 165 136 150 1338 124 128 124 19: 
1945 178 203 182 137 150 139 133 145 134 19. 
1946 287 392" 304 141 154 142 137 155 139 19. 
1947 295 409 314 153 ne nos ni a oe 19: 
19: 
1947 : Mar. 290° 408" 309 148 162 150 19 
June 297 409 315 149 163 151 
Sept. 298 411 317 155 173 158 1947 : | 
Dec. 298 411 317 160 exe cap 
‘ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) , 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 ‘ . 103 103 103 102 101 102 
1939 (100) * (100) * (100) * 104 103 104 100 102 100 19 
1940 (104) (105) (104) 103 102 103 98 100 99 19 
1941 (102) (105) (102) 104 103 104 99 97 99 19 
1942 (100) (106) (101) 104 103 103 99 101 100 19 
1943 (101) (111) (103) 105 109 106 100 104 100 19 
1944 (101) (111) (102) 106 116 107 101 104 101 19 
1945 (105) (120) (107) 107 116 108 108 118 109 19 
1946 (93) (127)* (99) 107 118 109 111 126 113 19 
1947 (100) (139) (106) 113 ose ooo ose ose —_ 19 
19 
1947 : Mar. (92) (127)* (99) 111 121 112 19 
June (100) (138) (106) 111 122 112 
Sept. (105) (144) (111) 114 127 115 1947 : 
Dec. (103) (142) (110) 115 sills a 
Persons cov. 187 * 
(thousands) ree 
: : - : : Perso 
1 Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, only. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the (thou: 


rates for men and women. 


* Mar. 





* Average for 1945. 


































































































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
——_ilT AFRICA AMERICA 
a . Argentina 
Egypt? Canada aoe Whole Buenos Chile | Colombia * 
ad., country Aires 
" Date Mi., ind., Ind Mi.. ind 
Mi., ind. , transp. | Indus- i ne., i, Inc., 
M. W. >"? || Industries : Mi., ind. transp. Ind. transp. 
me po totes . com., serv. serv. , 
M. W. M. W. M. WwW. | M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Weekly Weekly | Weekly | Weekly Mthly. Mthly. Daily Daily 
s. d, 
2 2.23 Money wages 
2 3.56 Piastres $ $ $ Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
2 4.12 1937 24.05 104.4 * 126.63 12.60 ; 
2 5.02 1938 22.30 104.6 125.28 14.35 1.41 ¢ 
2 6.14 1939 23.86 106.8 128.61 16.61 1.49 
2 7.40 1940 A 25.20 106.0 132.70 20.20 1.49 
2 8.15 1941 4 26.165 | 29.58 109.7 136.70 24.98 1.51 
2 8.42 1942 95.0 * 28.56 36.65 117.1 148.58 32.67 1.56 
2 11.11 1943 86.0 30.78 43.14 124.7 157.84 36.33 1.73 
3 0.54 1944 106.5 < 31.84 46.08 135.2 170.36 43.30 2.09 
or 1945 117.5 30.71 31.99 44.39 148.1 192.31 48.98 2.32 
1946 124.0 29.87 32.38 43.74 184.5 243.00 56.51 2.66 
1947 me 34.16 36.15 49.23 sie cK te oe 
1947: Mar. 33.52 35.73 47.69" 204.9 69.11 
June 33.94 36.15 49.33 264.7 78.72 
—_—— Sept. 35.95 37.39 50.47" 260.3 80.18 
Dec. 33.17 36.28 52.51 ah a 
100 Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
105 
107 1937 ; 100 100 100 100 : 
111 1938 ‘ 93 100 99 114 100 ¢ 
115 1939 ; 99 102 102 132 106 
120 1940 : ‘ 105 102 105 160 106 
123 1941 ? 100” 123 105 108 198 107 
124 1942 100 * 111 152 112 117 259 111 
134 1943 91 120 179 119 125 288 123 
139 1944 112 : 124 192 130 135 344 148 
wee 1945 124 100 125 185 142 152 389 165 
1946 131 97 126 182 177 192 448 189 
1947 sili 111 141 205 we wis aad e% 
1947: Mar. 109 139 198 196 548 
June 111 141 205 254 625 
Sept. 117 146 210 249 636 
wire Dec. 108 141 218 as eal 
100 Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
102 
100 1937 ‘ i 100 100 100 100 4 
99 1938 : 5 94 (101 100 109 100 ¢ 
99 1939 ; : 102 (102 101 125 103 
100 1940 : " , 107 (99 102 134 106 
100 1941 , ‘ 1007 120 (99 102 144 109 
101 1942 100 * ; 103 134 100 105 150 104 
109 1943 70 ; 110 149 106 110 144 99 
113 1944 76 ; 113 157 115 119 153 100 
oe 1945 77 100 113 148 105 113 159 99 
1946 82 79 111 134 111 121 (159 104 
1947 na 82 113 132 pa ons is Si 
1947: Mar. 100 116 130 111) (153 
June 97 113 134 137) (166 
Sept. 98 111 132 135) (160 
Dec. 87 103 134 tse oe 
87 
of the eee. 113 * 770° 1 936 * 716* * 617 29 * 13 
. Annual figures, averages of Jan. and July. * Bogota. * Absolute earnings estimated from the indices 
vk — a—_ ¢ Ay money wages paid in 1937. * May-Dec. * Mar.-Dec. ‘July. * Mar. * Average for 1946. 
erage for ° 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 








































































































America (concl.) ASIA 
Mexico Uruguay China Japan Palestine 
. * Shang- Chung- 
Date ae Ind. hai king Industries Ind. 
Ind. Ind. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. mM | w. | Mw. M. W. 
Weekly * Mthly.* Daily Daily Daily ¢ Daily ¢ 
Money wages 
Pesos Pesos Sh.$ Ch.$ Yen Yen Yen Mils 
1937 ss 0.597 0.787 2.48 0.78 1.96 
1938 ° 41.62 0.590 1.376 2.49 0.85 2.06 333 § 
1939 26.92 41.56° 0.719 1.728 2.57 0.89 2.03 350 
1940 27.41 42.60" 1.423 3.332 2.78" 1.05 2.28 345 
1941 32.07 44.69 2.731 7.783 3.03 1.17 2.54 372 
1942 32.78 46.83 4 14.547 3.29 1.32 2.82 516 
1943 52.20 35.480 3.75 1.50 3.27 738 
1944 55.23 128.476 4.67 1.88 3.88 906 
1945 61.24 . 477.600 5.22 * 2.38 * 4.33 * 1 086 
1946 75.42 70 495.82 *| 2149.61 23.96 10.36 19.89 1 257 
1947 42 118.63 | 14 681.60 ea ime esi nae 
1947: Mar. a 14 302.67 | 5 409.00 49.63 21.76 41.56 1 313 
June ‘ 35 230.11 | 11 974.57 69.66 30.74 58.34 1 362 
Sept. ° 49 124.56 | 20 996.28 92.87 40.56 owe 1 375 
Dec. e 95 214.37 | 26 699.14 one haw one 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 ‘ 100 100 * 100 100 100 , 
1938 ‘ 105* 99 180 101 108 105 100 * 
1939 100 105* 120 226 104 114 104 105 
1940 102 108* 238 439 112 134 117 104 
1941 119 113° 457 1018 122 149 130 112 
1942 122 119 e 2 082 133 168" 144 155 
1943 132" 4 823 151 191 167 250 
1944 140" 16 808 189 240 198 304 
1945 155* ‘ 53 025 211 * 304 * 221 * 360 
1946 191 834 2707 267 405 968 1 321 1016 419 
1947 4984453 | 1826 348 ~ fies aaa = 
1947: Mar. 1 692 631 672 864 2 004 2776 2124 440 
June 4 169 261 1 489 602 2813 3 921 2981 456 
Sept 5 813 580"! 2611 875° 3 751 5173 ot 461 
Dec 11 267 973 3 352 931 awe tbe one 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 ‘ ys 100 100 * 100 100 100 ‘ 
1938 ‘ 103* 76 155 94 101 98 100 * 
1939 100 98" 70 118 91 99 91 107 
1940 101 967 66 80 78 93 81 93 
1941 114 101° 27 55 83 101 88 83 
1942 101 103* ‘ 50 86 110 94 83 
1943 109° ‘ 42 92 116 101 114 
1944 112* 43 101 128 106 134 
1945 109° P 37 one eee eos 148 
1946 121 1527 103 * 168 
1947 131 115 _ 
1947 : Mar. 122 125 ‘ 167 
June 137 154 > 174 
Sept. 124 135 “ae 
Dec. 122 76 on 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 82° ‘ 1 049 515 1 564° 547° 











' Prior to 1943, Government undertakings preponderantly and manufacturing. 


* 1936 = 100, when money wages were 39.50 pesos. 
and in the reporting schedule. 


%” Jan. 1943. 


* Jan. 


* Jan-June. 


7 May-Dec. 


* Average for 1946. 


* Annual figures, Oct. 


* Changes introduced in Dec. 1946 in the sample survey 


* Average for 1938. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 












































EUROPE 
Palestine | Germany ! Bulgaria France yw beng EL, 

Ind." Date Industries *  —~ Ind. Mi.*, ind., transp.*, com. 
M. W. | M. W. M. w. M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W.* 
Daily ¢ | Weekly Daily* Weekly * Weekly* 

Money wages 

Mils | RM. Leva Leva Leva a «4 s. d. a <¢€ 
7 } 1937 ° 52.8 39.0 44.9 ° ° ° 
333 5 1938 35.67 * 54.2 42.2 47.5 69 OF 32. «68 53 3° 
350 1939 ° 56.6 42.9 49.0 ° ° ° 
345 1940 ° 60.5 46.6 52.7 89 «(0 38 11 69 2 
372 1941 72.9 54.6 62.4 99 «65 43 11 75 10 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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Up to 1939, overtime excluded. Yearly figures up to 1944, month of highest employment ; commencing 
1945, statistics of establishments, and annual figures, averages of monthly figures. * United States Zone: 19 
and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. ‘* Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased number of estabiishments 
“Including mining. * Including building. * Annual figures: averages of Jan. and July. 7’ Annual figures 
Oct. * After deduction by I.L.0. of rest periods. * Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly 
figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ‘** For 1937 and 1938, statistics of the 
Bank of Japan ; from 1939 to 1941, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which the former series were incor 
porated; and commencing 1941, figures of the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. ‘Mar. ** July. ** Average fo 
1946. ** Average for 1944. ** Average for 1947. ** Jan. 1939. *’ June 1947. ** Jan. 1947. 

















STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY ( cont, ) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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116 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. ‘* Including 

ding. * Including mining. ‘* Annual figures, Oct. * Annual figures, averages of June and Dec. * Annual 

, 1935-1938: averages for the second half year; 1939-1945: ome week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 

Annual figures: Nov., except 1937, July, and 1938 and 1939, averages of semi-annual figures. * Up to 

42, I.L.0. estimates from percentages of table (b). ° I.L.0. estimates based on census of establishments 

of Sept. 1937. *°©Oct. '* Mar. * Average of Feb. and Oct. July. “Jan. * April 1947. ‘* Oct. 1945. 
Average for 1942. ** Average for 1937. ** Oct.-Nov. 1945. ** May 1946. ** Average for 1947. 
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(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 











































































































AMERICA Europe 
Canada ! United States Finland 
Date Per week Per week * Per fortnight 
55 h. 50 h. 96 h. 
Up to 41- 48 h. 49- end Up to 40- and Under | 80.0- 
and 
40h. | 47h. 54 h. qnese 39h. | 49h. mere 80 h. | 95.9 h. men 
1937 11.8 25.3 22.1 19.6 21.2 0.0 65.7 34.3 
1938 21.0*| 25.6*| 20.7 | 174 | 154 ; : : 0.3 | 73.3 | 264 
1939 18.0*|} 24.7¢| 222 | 19.1 | 16.0 ; , : 2.9 | 74.1 | 230 
1940 13.2*| 17.14] 19.3 | 20.7 | 29.7 | 20.0 | 60.6 | 194 || 0.0 | 78.5 | 215 
1941 11.6*| 15.84] 195 | 21.8 | 313 | 1841 | 634 | 185 || 66 | 70.0 | 234 
1942 128*| 148¢| 214 | 221 | 289 | 143 | 61.5 | 242 |} 33 | 743 | 224 
1943 16.8*| 15.74| 205 | 221 | 248 | 126 | 623 | 25.1 || 0.0 | 79.0 | 210 
1944 20.1*| 18.6¢| 206 | 20.6 | 20.0 | 15.8 | 583 | 25.9 || O41 | 80.8 | 19:1 
1945 fon ob os 18.3 | 62.3*| 19.4%] 0.0 8 | 152 
1946 : 15.7 | 67.7*| 16. 0.0 | 81.3 | 18.7 
1947 ons one eee - 
Persons cov. ? . 
{ nds) 189 47 000 
Europe (concl.) 
France Sweden *® Switzerland 
Date Per week . Per week ** Per week 
Under Over | Upto/| 41- Over | Under| 36.0- Over 
40h. | *®- | gon. | son. | 47n. | *8™ | apn. | sen. [47.9n.| “8” | aon 
1937 6.7 84.9 84 4.6 41.9 36.5 17.0 ™ P . 
1938 21.5 76.6 1.9 8.5 46.1 36.6 8.8 2.8 22.1 69.9 5.2 
1939 11.1%) 63.2**) 25.7") 16.3 58.0 12.3 13.4 1.7 14.2 71.8 12.3 
1940 P ° P 10.2 40.2 29.5 20.1 1.2 14.7 66.6 17.5 
1941 32.5 42.5 25.0 7.1 42.3 31.6 19.0 0.8 18.3 69.7 11.2 
1942 19.6'*| 40.9'*) 39.4%" 4A 45.4 29.8 20.4 0.8 20.2 70.6 8.4 
1943 6.6 23.9 69.5 3.1 47.8 31.9 17.2 0.7 20.3 70.9 8.1 
1944 12.3 23.3 64.4 2.7 51.5 27.3 18.5 0.9 17.5 73.8 78 
1945 11.1 34.8 54.1 3.2 49.1 27.0 20.7 0.3 16.1 75.8 78 
1946 3.9 40.3 55.8 3.3 55.6 23.1 18.0 0.0 12.5 77.5 10.0 
1947 see ons — eos on eee eee 0.0 11.8 79.4 8.8 
Persons cov. as “ 
a a 2 200 479 342 




















* Up to 1939, overtime excluded ; figures for the month of highest employment. _* Bureau of the Census 
non-agricultural employment, including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. *Up to 43h. ‘ 44-47 h. + 40-48 
#49 h. and over. * Average for 1944. * Oct. 1946. ° Including mines. ** Annual figures: from 1 
to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures ; 1938, July: 1939, June. * Jan.-July. ** Mar., June, Sept, 
' Nov. 1946. * Average for 1947. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office upon the 
Working of the Convention (No. 6) concerning the Night Work of Young Persons 
Employed in Industry (1919). International Labour Conference, Thirty-First 
Session, San Francisco, 1948. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 24 pp. 
25c. ;. 1s. 3d. 


Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office upon the 
Working of the Convention (No. 41) concerning Employment of Women during 
the Night (Revised 1934) and of the Convention (No. 4) concerning Employment of 
Women during the Night (1919). International Labour Conference, Thirty-First 
Session, San Francisco, 1948. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 17 pp. 
25c. ; 1s. 3d. 


Each of the above-mentioned Conventions concerning the night work of women 
and young persons contains a provision that the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office will present to the General Conference, every ten years, 
a report on the working of the Convention and will consider the desirability of 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the question of its revision or modification. 

The first of the above publications is the second decennial report on the working 
of Convention No. 6. The second publication contains the second decennial report 
for Convention No. 4 and the first report for Convention No. 41. 


Apostoli Hellados. Schedion Axiopoiiseos plutoparagogikon poron Hellados 
(Plan for the Development of Greek Resources). Published by U.N.R.R.A., Athens, 
1947. Vols. I and II. 


These volumes, issued by U.N.R.R.A. in Greece, embody the results of the work 
of a number of Greek experts and authorities on economic and social questions. 
They give informed and objective views on population problems, various aspects 
of unemployment and social insurance, the national income, the balance of pay- 
ments, financial and budgetary questions, war expenditure, Government loans 
and the shaping of Greek industry. This collection of authoritative monographs 
constitutes the first serious effort to plan Greek economy which has been under- 
taken since the war. 


Les enfants apatrides. Etude comparative de législations nationales et 
recherche de solutions au probléme de l’apatridie des enfants. Prepared by the 
International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva, 1947. 44 pp. 


The Secretariat of the International Union for Child Welfare has prepared this 
comparative study of the legislation of 52 countries regarding acquisition and loss 
of nationality. The pamphlet contains suggestions for filling the gaps in existing 
legislation and preventing the occurrence of new cases of statelessness. As pointed 
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out in the foreword, “ While certain special cases, which are particularly inadmis- 
sible, such as denationalisations of a punitive nature, could disappear only as a 
result of an imperative decision of the United Nations, there are other cases in 
which national legislation could readily be amended. This study is devoted more 
particularly to that type of deficiency.” 

As a conclusion, two sets of model provisions are put forward, based respectively 
on jus sanguinis and the jus soli and incorporating the suggestions put forward in 
the body of the pamphlet for the termination of all conflicts giving rise to stateless- 
ness, particularly of those resulting in e child acquiring no nationality at birth. 
An appendix reviews the nationality legislation of the countries covered, and 
indicates the additicnal provisions which should be introduced in order to make 
good the inadequacies and to prevent new cases of statelessness from occurring in 
the future. The moving question of stateless children is treated realistically 
throughout, which greatly enhances the value of the study. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Organismos Anasyngrotiseos. Programma Anasyngrotiseos tis Choras (Recon- 
struction Committee : Plan for National Reconstruction). Athens, 1947. 294 pp. 


This comprehensive enquiry—the fourth of a series—has been produced by 
the Greek Reconstruction Committee established in August 1946. The experts 
in various economic fields who constitute the Committee were required to examine 
the conditions obtaining and the problems arising in their respective fields, and 
to produce a general programme comprising not an economic plan properly 
so-called but a review of the technical foundations of Greek economy and of the 
action required to reconstruct it. 

The book is divided into four parts : Part I introduces the subject ; Part II 
examines the technical resources of Greek economy before the war, the effects 
of the war itself, and the progress made since the liberation ; Part III outlines the 
reconstruction plan ; and Part IV is of a general character. There is also a detailed 


analytical index. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Allied Military Government of Germany. By W. FrrepMANN. Published 
under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens 


and Sons, 1947. x+362 pp. 


The author of this work—the first general study to be published on Allied 
Military Government in Germany —was for eighteen months engaged on 
preparatory work for the administration of Germany in the United Kingdom 
Foreign Office before being associated for nearly two years with German economic 
administration in the American Military Government, and subsequently in the 
British and combined zones. Several visits to the French and Russian zones have 
given him a first-hand knowledge of conditions in these areas. It will easily be seen 
that the writer is specially well qualified to describe the complex machinery of the 
Allied Military Government and give an appreciation of the work accomplished 
since the armistice. His judgments show a penetrating sense of realities and a 
constant care for absolute objectivity. 

Three basic ideas run through the book : (1) the problem of Germany cannot 
be treated in isolation, but must be considered in relation to the whole field of 
international affairs and the work of world reconstruction ; (2) denazification and 
political democracy cannot be achieved unless radical changes are made in the 
social structure of the country ; (3) the British policy of combining political demo- 
eracy with moderate socialism was a sound one, and corresponded to the wishes 
of most Germans ; it is to be regretted that the British Military Government did 
not keep to this policy. 
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The decisive factor, destined to have unfortunate results both for the occupying 
Powers and for Germany herself, was the absence of any single military control 
authority with powers extending over the whole of Germany. An Inter-Allied 
Control Council was indeed set up in Berlin on 30 August 1945, but it came too late, 
after the situation had already crystallised. It was never more than a superstructure 
and had little real effect, and each zone tended more and more to differ from the 
others in government, economy, transport, and social and political development. 

The author had therefore no choice but to bring out the different objectives and 
methods of the four zones in a series of chapters dealing with the constitutional 
problem, the rebuilding of a German administration, demilitarisation and denazifi- 
cation, political and social reconstruction, restoration of law and justice, educational 
reconstruction, and economic problems, including reparations, currency reform and 
the restoration of production. It was especially in the economic field that the 
consequences of the division into four zones were to prove disastrous. The establish- 
ment of the combined zones by a compromise between the American conception 
of free enterprise and the British conception of a planned economy, and between 
the tendencies to economic centralisation on the one hand, and the autonomy of 
the Ldnder on the other, brought no solution to the problem. The writer does 
not expect any real improvement as the result of the combined zone reforms 
contained in the Agreement of 2 June 1947, which set up an Economic Council of 
54 members chosen by the Land parliaments. To escape from the impasse and avoid 
disaster, it will be necessary, in the interests of Europe even more than of Germany 
herself, to achieve economic unity, which also implies a certain degree of political 
and administrative unity. On the other hand, the increasing separation between 
the Russian zone on the one hand and the Western zones on the other makes such 
unity unlikely. If the final effort to create German unity fails, the consolidation 
of the present Western zones into a Western State will become urgent. It will mean 
a simplification of the present “ fantastic structure ” of the combined zone, and will 
only succeed if Western Germany is integrated into a wider economic whole and 
keeps a window open to the East. 


Problems of Distribution in Australia. No. 1—A Survey of Distribution. The 
Case fora Census. Department of Commerce, University of Melbourne. Melbourne 
University Press, 1946. 2s. 


This study of distribution in Australia, the first of a series to be published by 
the Department of Commerce in the University of Melbourne, is a plea for the 
organisation of adequate research into the problems of distribution as a guide to 
the framing of a public policy. It is pointed out that, with the advent of mass 
production, the functions of the distributive and other service industries, as well 
as their complexity and costs, have grown tremendously and have become as 
important as production itself, yet present knowledge of distribution is relatively 
slight. In Australia, as in most other countries, in that part of the total economic 
process which is concerned with the distribution of goods, no investigation of the 
problems involved has been made even remotely comparable with investigations 
into the conditions of production. There is no reliable answer to current criticisms 
that the proportion of the Australian working population engaged in distribution 
is unduly high, that the relative proportion of the cost of distribution in the consu- 
mers’ price is too large, and that there are too many “ middlemen”. The first 
requisite is the provision of adequate statistics through a census of distribution, 
such as exists in the United States and Canada and has been advocated elsewhere. 
“ Based on adequate statistics, business research can do for commerce what research 
in the technical and scientific aspects of production can do for industry ”. 


The Sterling Assets of the Reserve Bank of India. By B. R. SHenoy. Indian 
Council of World Affairs. New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, Oxford 


University Press, 1946. Vill+164 pp. 4 rupees 8 annas. 
This book explains the accumulation of sterling assets with the Reserve Bank 


of India as well as the inflationary character of the rupees created against those 
assets, and examines their effect on the Indian economy. Contrary to the general 
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belief, the author maintains that “ notwithstanding the sterling assets, India 
continues to be a debtor country, on income as well as on capital account”. He 
examines various methods by which Great Britain might redeem these assets, and 
outlines a policy which a sovereign India may follow with profit. 


Bombay Finance (1921-1946). By T. M. Josu1. Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Publication No. 16. Poona, 1947. v1+220 pp. 7 rupees 8 annas ; 
15s. 


An analytical rather than descriptive presentation of the financial structure 
and developments in the province of Bombay. Part I of the book gives an account 
of the financial structure of the province from 1921-22 to 1946-47, and brings 
out the relations between the Central and provincial Governments with special 
reference to the division of the revenue and expenditure heads. Part II deals 
with the financial problems and policies of the province under different régimes 
and attempts to assess their achievements. Although the book was written prima- 
rily with a view to serving the practical needs of legislators and other public men, 
it studies the financial problem in a wider economic setting, and attempts to dis- 
cover the relationship between the cyclical movements in prices and incomes and 
changes in the financial structure. 


Histoire du Mouvement syndical en France. Vol. I, 1789-1918. By Paul Louis. 
Paris, Librairie Valois, 1947. xvi+3827 pp. 


A revised edition of a work which originally appeared between 1906 and 1924. 
The author takes the reader from the abolition of the guilds and the Chapelier Act 
up to the end of the first World War. He discusses the economic background of 
trade union organisation since the Revolution, the development of. trade union 
psychology, legislation relating to trade unions and the growth of the various 
organisations. 


Vol. II of the history, which is due to appear shortly, will cover the period 
from 1918 to 1947. 


Traité de droit du travail. By Paul DurANp and R. Jaussaup. Volume I. 
Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1947. xxiv+587 pp. 


This first instalment of a four-volume work intended to cover the whole of 
French labour legislation examines the fundamental principles involved ; it dis- 
cusses first, general theories of labour law, and secondly the framework of industrial 
relations. Having defined the object of labour law, the authors give a review of 
its historical development with the object of pointing out its present significance 
—moral, having regard to its humanitarian character, and social, by reason of 
the organising function which labour law should perform. Believing that the 
sources of labour law are both national and international, they distinguish between 
State-made law—in the form of Acts and regulations, precedent, administrative 
practice—and law of an occupational origin—collective agreements, works rules, 
and the “‘ custom of the trade ”. Among international sources of law they mention 
bilateral treaties and international labour Conventions. In their review of the 
field in which labour law applies, the authors study the delicate problems of con- 
flict between one legislative measure and another, whether parallel or successive. 
In the closing chapter of Part I there is an appreciation of the chief characteristics 
of labour law—its tendency to expand, its diversity, its concrete character and its 
independence. 

In the part concerned with the framework of industrial relations, the authors 
first review the international institutions involved—the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and a number of other specialised agencies. They 
then describe the national institutions having to do with industrial relations, 
examine the legal aspects of occupational organisation and then study with 
particular care the problems of the employing unit ; in this last connection they 
describe the nature of “ undertakings” and “establishments”, the rights of 
employer and personnel, joint committees, staff delegates, etc. 
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The above brief analysis will suffice to show the intended scope of the complete 
work. The authors are not content to describe existing law, but situate the related 
problems in their social and economic background and attempt to give a com- 
prehensive account of the legal system so as to bring out the structure of labour 
law and the main lines of its development. 


Kodix Syllogikon Symvaseon Ergasias — Misthoi kai Imeromisthia. By Tassou 
TsmmBouli. Athens, 1947. 768 pp. 


The texts of all collective agreements and arbitration awards in Greece before 
the war are reproduced in this volume, as well as the texts of the general agree- 
ments recently signed by representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organis- 
ations and the Minister of Labour. The author, who has for several years edited 
a review of labour law, appends numerous notes interpreting these texts and raises 
a number of interesting legal points. 


Or Forfeit Freedom. By Robert Wood Jounson. New York, Doubleday & Co. 
Inc., 1947. 271 pp. LIMlustrated. $2.50. 


How to achieve creative and stable relations between employers and workers 
is the problem faced in this work. Two topics are discussed—the essential function 
of business in the United States, and the problems of labour-management relations 
which must be solved if this function is to be carried out. The author believes 
that the United States’ form of private enterprise—which he differentiates sharply 
from unrestricted free enterprise—is the economic system best adapted to achieve, 
through “ total service ’ to the community, a condition of plenty for all, at least 
in the United States and in a few other technically adapted countries. This system, 
however, is threatened with disaster through the accumulated errors of the people 
who operate it, and must be thoroughly overhauled without loss of time. ‘‘ People 
must live and work together or forfeit freedom.” If employers and workers can 
come to an understanding ; if they can see their common task in relation to the 
community, whose every physical need they can now meet through the machine 
they have built ; if they will plan for the achievement of a goal in the common 
interest—“ five years of good management will do the job”. This argument 
serves to introduce an account of the development of the modern system of private 
evterprise from the mercantilist State through the period of unrestricted com- 
petition and the mad race towards the 1929 disaster to the subsequent counter- 
wave of Government controls and the growth of labour’s strength. There follows 
a statement of the principles which business must practise if the present trends 
which menace the economic system are to be reversed. 

In dealing with the topic of human relations, the author is both eloquent and 
convincing. His searching and impartial survey of the historical development of 
labour-management relations, his discussion of the false concepts of “ economic 
man”, of the worker as a unit of production, and of “ efficient engineering ” 
leads up to an effective presentation of the latest practices followed by companies 
with a reputation for good labour-management relations. In non-technical language, 
and buttressing his arguments with well selected instances, the author maintains 
that the underlying cause of conflict between employers and workers is psycho- 
logical. The developments of modern business have destroyed the dignity of the 
individual ; loss of pride in personal achievement, monotonous, repetitive work 
leading to frustration and indifference, or even to active hatred of the job, and the 
sudden sweeping changes in product, process and work organisation characteristic 
of modern industrial operations, arouse in the workers feelings of fear, anger and 
insecurity, sometimes unconscious, and lead at times to “ unaccountable ” reactions 
on their part. These symptoms of the strains put upon men and women in industry 
are discussed with sympathy and clarity. 

The suggestions put forward by the author have, he claims, been tested in 
practice. He holds that a “ new craftsmanship” is needed. Management must 
select its employees expertly, train them for their work and prepare them for 
advancement. Jobs, like machines, must be constantly improved. Each worker 
must be regarded as a future technician, his training must develop in him a new 
kind of craftsmanship based on understanding of, and adaptability to, the ever- 
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changing job. Around this conception, firms must develop a new labour relations 
programme to be carried out by trained men and women who will know how to 
apply with suitable judgment the wide variety of techniques and methods which 
have already been developed and are constantly being improved. As regards 
workers, the author surveys the history of trade union development and suggests 
that the training of union officials, together with adequate financial reward for 
their work, will fit unions for their increasingly important role in industry. In an 
analysis of contracts, the author states that ‘ a good contract is a list of essential 
dos and don’ts, but... it always leaves room for the exercise of common sense ”’. 
The author further suggests that business must tell workers and the general public 
of its aims, policy and achievements, for it is to the public that business is 
responsible ; and business, in striving to steer a new course, has to overcome a 
tradition of popular cynicism and distrust towards its motives and methods. The 
author also holds that the relations between employers and employees in large 
firms could be improved by decentralising responsibilities. 


Orientirane kim vissheto obrazovanie. By Gentcho Prriorr. Sofia, Institut za 
stopanska ratsionalizatsiya, 1947. 119 pp. 150 leva. 


Intended as a guide for secondary school students prior to starting their uni- 
versity studies, this manual discusses higher education, and the nature and aims 
of such education from the point of view of youth. The author emphasises the 
necessity for vocational guidance before any professional career is taken up, and 
makes a number of practical suggestions. 


People and Process in Social Security. By Karl p—E Scuwzrnirz. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1948. xi+165 pp. $2. 


Administrative processes involved in the translation of social insurance and 
public assistance laws into benefits and services to individuals, and the different 
kinds of knowledge and skills which are desirable in the staff of social security 
agencies, form the subject of the first part of the book. The second part deals 
with types of undergraduate, graduate, and in-service training which the author 
believes will best equip students for social security work. 


Los Seguros Sociales. By Severino Aznar. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios 
Politicos, 1947. xv-+476 pp. 


A collection of the more important papers written between 1925 and 1944 by 
a well-known Catholic sociologist, who for 25 years or more has been active in the 
social insurance movement of Spain. The book deals with various aspects of social 
insurance ; about one third of it treats of family allowances, a subject to which 
the author has been specially devoted. A paper on the frontiers of social insurance 
examines the relationship with the mutual benefit societies, public assistance, 
public health and the medical profession. 


Seienza econémica e Assicurazioni sociali. By Stefano Grua. Turin, Fratelli 
Bocca, 1927. ix+131 pp. 

The distinguished Italian economist, Professor Loria, has contributed a pre- 
face to this study by one of his pupils. With special reference to the Italian social 
insurance system, the author sets forth a theory of the incidence of social insurance 
contributions and subsidies, and examines the effects of social insurance on capital, 
labour, health, public assistance and savings. 


Opit za ratsionalizatsiya na truda v edno selsko domakinstvo. By Christina 
Morcueva. Sofia, Institut za stopanska ratsionalizatsiya, 1947. 111 pp. Tables 
and diagrams. 100 leva. 

A study in the rationalisation of the work performed in rural households. The 


author points out the great amount of time and energy lost owing to bad planning of 
houses and furniture, and with the aid of diagrams and tables shows the economy 
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that could be realised as a result of various alterations in the construction of the 
house and furnishings. 


Considérations préliminaires sur les sondages d’exploration en Roumanie 
pendant la période 1900-1947 et Historique de l’industrie du pétrole de Roumanie. 
By Mihail Pizanry. Bucharest, Monitorul Petrolului Roman, 1947. 30 pp. 


This pamphlet consists of two parts: the first gives a detailed account 
of exploration of oil resources in Rumania from 1900 to 1947; the second 
gives a historical outline of Rumanian petroleum industry with a list of the petro- 
leum undertakings established between 1857 and 1903 and the refineries installed 


during the period 1840-1907. 


Books Received ! 


NON - OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Bombay Industrial Relations Act. Vol. Ii. By P. B. Parwart. Bombay, 
Bharti Sahitya Sangh Ltd., 1947. 294 pp. 


Britain’s Colonies in World Trade. By F. V. Meyer. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New York, Toronto, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. xvi+281 pp. 15s. 


Applied Economies. Aspects of the World Economy in War and Peace. By 
A. J. Brown. London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1948. 252 pp. 15s. 


Désirs des Francais en matiére d’habitation urbaine. Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques. Travaux et Documents, Cahier No. 3. Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1947. 115 pp. Charts. 125 frs. 


The Early Factory Legislation. By Maurice Walton Tuomas. Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex, The Thames Bank Publishing Co., Ltd., 1948. xiii+470 pp. 


Factory Organisation and Management. By N. F. T. SaunpeErs. Second Edition. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1947. viii+ 167 pp. 


Fundamentals of Industrial Administration. Vol. II. An Introduction to Manage- 
ment. By Edward Tregaskiss ELBourNe. 4th Edition (in 2 volumes) revised and 
enlarged by H. McFarland Davis. London, MacDonald & Evans, 1947. 
Xxv+417 pp. 17s. 6d. 


India’s Leading Commercial Problems. Papers read at the All-India Commerce 
Conference, 1947, held under the auspices of Lucknow University on December 
25-27, 1947. Allahabad, East End Publishers, Ltd. ; London, Arthur Probsthain ; 
Melbourne, Frank Johnson, 1948. vii+182 pp. 8 rupees; 12s. ; $4. 


Introduction to the Theory of Employment. By Joan Rosrnson. London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1947. ix+102 pp. 


LO under fem 4rtionden. Férsta delen. By Ragnar Casparsson. Landsorga- 
nisationens skriftserie nr 64. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1947. 681 pp. Kr. 10. 








* Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
ef the Review. 
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The Madras Ryotwari Tenant. By K. G. Srvaswamy. Part I. An Economic 
Survey. 88pp. 5 rupees. Part. II. Statistical (Rents, Yields, and Tenancy Prac- 
tices). 81 pp. 5 rupees. Madras, South Indian Federation of Agricultural Workers’ 
Unions, 1948. Parts I and II bound in one volume — 7 rupees. 


The Measurement of Colonial National Incomes. By Phyllis DEANE. National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, Occasional Papers Series, No. XII. 
Cambridge, The University Press, 1948. xvi+173 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Mining, Commeree, and Finance in Nigeria. By P. A. Bower, A. J. Brown, 
C. Leususcuer, J. Mars and Sir Alan Pm. Published under the auspices of 
Nuffield College, Oxford. London, Faber & Faber Ltd., 1948. xxv+386 pp. 


Notes and Comments on the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill. By Manohar R, 
Ipcuns1. Bombay, The Popular Book Depot, 1947. 38 pp. 


The Physiological Effects of Time Schedule Work on Lumber Workers. By 
Nils P. V. LunvGREN. Acta Physiologica Scandinavica, Vol. 138, Supplementum 41. 
Stockholm, Affarsekonomi, 1946. 137 pp. Kr. 12. 


A Statistical Study of India’s Industrial Development. By N. S. R. Sastry. 
Bombay, Thacker & Co., Ltd., 1947. 191 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas. 


Time Study and Common Sense. By Abraham CoHEN. London, Macdonald 
& Evans, 1947. viii+112 pp. 10s. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Vocational Guidance 


(Reports prepared for the 31st Session of the International Labour Conference, 
San Francisco, 1948.) 


The first of these reports prepared for the International Labour 
Conference constitutes a very full survey of the development of 
vocational guidance in the different countries of the world up to 
the present time. It also contains a questionnaire addressed to 
Governments with a view to the drafting of international regulations 
on the subject. 

The replies of the Government to the questionnaire, which will 
form the basis of the text to be laid before the Conference for dis- 
cussion, are given in the second report. 


The contents of the two reports are as follows : 


REPORT V (1): Preliminary Report and Questionnaire 


PREFACE. 
Cuarrer I: Introduction. 
CuarTrer II: Scope of Vocational Guidance. 


Carrer III: Principles and Methods of Vocational Guidance for Young 
Persons. 


CuarTerR IV: Principles and Methods of Employment Counselling for 
Adults. 


Cuaprer V : Principles of Administrative Organisation. 
Cuarprer VI: Training of Vocational Guidance Personnel. 
Cuarrer VII: Vocational Guidance Research and Publicity. 
Cuarrer VIII: Questionnaire. 


214 pages. Price : $1.25 ; 5s. 


Report V (2): Further Report (Replies of Governments) 


INTRODUCTION. 

CuarTer I: Replies of the Governments. 
Carrer II: Survey of the Replies. 
Cuarrer III: Proposed Conclusions. 


100 pages. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable. ” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 63. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 


Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


“T regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect.” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 


In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 
W. DAVID WILLS 


“An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 


Chronicle. 
10s. 6d. nei 
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THE ANNALS MARCH 1948 


Organized Religion in the United States 
Edited by Ray H. Asrams, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
This volume presents a comprehensive picture of contemporary religious 
institutions, their relationship to other social groups, and their participation in 
social action. Some of the matters examined are the role of religion in the family 
and the community, the relationship of churches to war, education, minorities, 
labor, and the State, and propaganda techniques used by the churches. The volume 
closes with a timely analysis of the church in the atomic age. 
Price: $2.00 
(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


3457 WaLnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 4, Pa. 











PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


An internationally distinguished board of editors brings you each quarter, in 
the pages of Philosophic Abstracts, important new book reviews and a com- 
prehensive survey of periodical literature in the field of philosophic studies. 
$4.00 per year in U.S.A. $5.00 per year abroad 


Russe x F. Moore Co., Book Publishers 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 17, N.Y. 








THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 

Subscription price: $5.00 per year; single copies, $1.50 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
Tae UNIVERSITY OF CHicaGo Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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